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° Putting off her dumb disman of suow, 


4 = ~ ~ 


An April Adoration 


Bn Charles G. D. Roberts . 


<4. 


Sang the sunrise on an amber morn— 
‘Earth, be glad! An April dap is born. 


. 


“(Minter’s done, and April's in the skies. 
Earth, look np with langhter in nour enes!” 


4 


3 


Earth bade all her unseen children grow. 


“ wit 


4 


Then the sound of growing in the air 
Rose to God a liturgy of praper; 


And the thronged succession of the dans — 
Uttered np to God a psalm of praise. 


a ” 


Laughed the running sap in everp vein, 
Langhed the running flurries of warm rain. 


Laughed the life in everp wandering root, 
Langhed the tingling cells of bud and shoot. 


@od in all the concord of their mirth 
Heard the adoration-song of Earth. 
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1). Appleton & Co.'s New Books 


Actual Africa; 


Or, THE COMING CONTINENT. A Tour of 
Exploration. By FRANK VINCENT, author 
of “ Around and About South America,” 
“In and Out of Central America,” etc. 
With Map and 104 full-page Illustrations. 
8vo. Cloth, $5.00. 

This thorough and comprehensive work furnishes 

a survey of the entire continent which this experi- 

enced traveler has circumnavigated in addition to 

his inland explorations. The latter have included 
journeys in northern Africa, Madagascar. southern 

Africa, and an expedition into the Congo country 

which has covered fresh ground. His book has the 

distinction of presenting a compreliensive summary 
instead of offering an account of one special] district. 

It is more elaborately illustrated than any book upon 

the subject, and contains a large map carefully cor- 

rected to date. 


The Gods, Some Mortals, 
and Lord Wickenham 


By JoHN OLIVER HoBBEs, author of “ Some 
Emotions and a Moral,” etc. With Por- 
trait of the Author. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The author of ‘‘Some Emotions and a Moral”’ 
presents in this book her most ambitivus work. She 
has written, not a study, or acollection of epigrams, 
but a complete novel, in which she has gone deeper 
and turther than in any previous essay. Her brill- 
iancy of thought and style is familar, but her 
admirers will find a new force in the sustained 
power with which she has drawn some remarkable 
characters and worked out an impressive theme. 


The Story of Sonny Sahib 


By Mrs. EVERARD COTES (Sara Jeannette 
Duacan), author of ** Vernon’s Aunt,” “A 
Daughter of To-day,” “An American 
Girl in London,” etc. With to full-page 
Iilustrations. «I2mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This little romance of youthful heroism will fasci- 
nate older and younger readers alike. It is a story 
of the Indian Mutiny and the years which immedi- 
ately followed. 


Eve’s Ransom 


A Novel. By GEORGE GISSING, author of 


“ Denzil Quarrier,” ** The Odd Women,” | 


“New Grub Street,” etc. No. 165, Town 
and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, $1.00. 


Mr. Gissing’s strong and significant work is exhib- 
ited at its best in this well-wrought study of London 
and provincial lite. The London Academy has said 
recently: ‘* Now the public aj pears ready to receive 
in the same library parcel Rudyard Kipling’s jungle 
epic, Mr. Crockett, Mr. Weyman, and Mr. George 
Gissing.”’ 


For sale bv all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 


receipt of price by the publishers, 
‘D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVENUF, NEW YORK 


ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Curtis and Fiorio. Price, 50 Cents. ; 
Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments by C-E.Pratt. Price,5vc 
IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 
ren’s Day.) By L. E. Jones. Price, 5 Cents. 
ROYAL ORCAN FCLIO. Price, 50 Cents. 
DON'T. By Geo. F. Root, A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price: 
25 Cents. ; 
CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 
ilton. Price, 25 Cents. 

THE FIREFLY SLAVE. A cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. P rice,30c. 


TEE JOMN CO, 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 
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JOAN’S PRIVATE STANDARD 


JOAN OF ARC 


THE SECOND INSTALMENT IN 


HARPER’S|| MAGAZINE 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE PRESS NOTICES: 


A new and fascinating chap- Promises to ‘furnish a chapter 
ter of French history. ... Opens |] of historical fiction of intense in- 
with unusual attractiveness.— |} terest.—Lzterary World, Boston. 
Christian Work, New York. Charmingly done and intense- 

The opening instalment of || ly interesting. — Vew Orleans 
what promises to be one of the |) Pecayune. 


greatest of historical novels.— An _ absorbingly interesting 

Boston Home Journal. article.—Buffalo. Enquirer. 
Charmingly done.— Chicago \{ The opening chapters are as 

News. ‘Ii singular as they are interesting. 
A sympathetic tribute to the |} —Standard, Chicago. . : 


Maid of Orleans, well sage Opens with unusual attrac- 
Chicago Madd. tiveness.—LKochester Herald. 


Opens in an impressive manner, and bids fair to give a perfect 
reproduction of the life of a brave and unselfish woman.— Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. | 3 | 

In its firm grasp of the characteristics of a momentous epoch, its 
fresh, vivid, life-like depiction of one of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities that the world has ever known, as well as in the pict- 
uresque charm of its style, it is sure to be regarded with profound 
interest.—Boston Beacon. 

The romance is of a higher character than Trilby even seems 
to be held—an heroic character, Joan of Arc.-—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Catholics will be interested. in reading the life of this noble 
woman, told in the charming and sympathetic style of a gifted 
novelist.—Catholic News, New York. 

The Napoleon craze is waning, but it looks as if the “ Little 
Corporal” would have a successor in “Joan of Arc.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 

The Messrs. Harper are not in the habit of stimulating the sale of 
their publications by sensational advertising, but in this case they 
have set the public to guessing.—Sostoun Herald. 


NOW READY - Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Piget new Leaflets have been added to the series. No. 48, Bradford’s Memoir 
-of tider Brewster ; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue; 50,.Winthrop’s ‘‘ Con- 
clusions for the Plantation in New England ;’’ 51, ‘‘ New England’s First 
Fruits.’’ 1643 ; 52, John Elliot’s ‘‘ Indian Grammar Begun ;’’ 53, John Cot- 
ton’s ‘‘ God’s Promise to His Plantation ;’’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to 
Winthrop ; 55. Thomas Hooker’s ‘‘ Way of the Churches of New England.’’ 

The Old South Leaflets are sold at the cost price of five cents a copy, or four dollars 
per hundred, the aim being to bring valuable original documents within easy reach of 
persons interested in historic studies. Complete lists sent on application. 


Directors of Old South Studies, Old South Meeting House, Boston 
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The Round Robin 
Reading 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading. 
literary men and women, gives each member 
the choice of subject and leaves each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by. Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 
students will find in this Club unusual and 
original opportunities. For particulars address 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 


READY MAY 15th: 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
By W. A. OGDEN . 


other well-known composers. Price, 830 per LOO, 
half-bound. S ngle Copy, in paper, sent 
on receipt of 25 cents, when published. 


THE BIGLOW &- MAIN CO. 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 76E. 9th St., New York. 


Upholstery Dept. 


Real Arabian, Renaissance, Brussels, 
Cluny, Russian. 


SWISS EMBROIDERED MUSLIN, 
Tamboured Lace, 
Irish Point. 


Point d’Esprit and Embroidered Egyp- 
tian Lace, frilled edges, 36 
and 54 inches wide. 


GLAZED CHINTZES, 
Dimities. 


Linen and Cotton Damasks for slip covers. 


Proadooay 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


B°'Talcum 


Toilet Powder 


) Approved by the Highest Medi- 
cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 
for infants and adults. 
ITIVELY RELIEVES _ 
PRICKLY HEAT, NETTLE RASH, 
 CHAFED SKIN, SUNBURN, Etc. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightful after shaving. Decorated Tin Box, 
Sprinkler Top. All druggists, or mailed 
for 25cents. Send for Free Samples. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., - NEWARK, N. J. 


TO AUTHORS FOR 


THE CHICAGO RECORD offers to authors the 


sum of $30,000 for original stories written in | 


English, no parts of which have ever been here- 
tofore published. ‘The offer is made upon the 
following conditions : 


$20,000 


will be paid in twelve cash prizes for the 
best twelve stories. The money will be di- 


vided as follows : 

First Prize - $10,000 
Second Prize 3,000 
Third Prize - | 1,500 
Fourth Prize 1,000 


Fifth Prize 800 
Two Prizes of $600 each 1,200 


Five Prizes of $500 each 2,500 


Making a total of $20,000 

The first prize will be paid for the story adjudged to be the best, 

the second prize for the story adjudged the next best, the third 

prize for the story adjudged to be the third in merit, the fourth 

rize for the fourth in merit, the fifth prize for the fifth in merit; 

wo ree of $600 each and five prizes of $500 each, thus making the 
total of twelve prizes in $20, 


$10,000 


additional will be paid at space rates for 
stories of accepted value but which may not 
be awarded any of the twelve cash prizes. 


The stories submitted in this competition are 
required to be “stories of mystery,” in other 
words stories in which the mystery is not ex- 
plained until the last chapter, in order that read- 
ers may be offered prizes for guessing the solution 
of the mystery in advance of its publication. 

The stories must reach The Chicago Record at its office of pub- 
lication, 181 Madison street, Chicago, I1l., before Oct. 1, 1895, and 


the awards will be made as soon after that date as they can be 


read and —- 
For full information authors will address 


VICTOR F. LAWSON, Publisher The Chicago Record, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


Stories 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, — 
Crockery, Fine China and Glass. 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS 
CEDAR AND CAMPHORWOOD CHESTS 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
RE, HIGH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES. 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


Industrial and “Food. 


EXPOSITIONS 
Europe and America. 
| Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- : 

Their delicious BREAKFAS COCOA wbsolutely 

pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 

BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 


: 
A fine collection of new and original Sunday-School 
| 


Designed 
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and made by 
- Whiting M’f’g Co. 


Solid Silver 


(Exclusively. ) 


STE 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


Massachusetts Naval Brigade Trophy. 


OF STERLING QUALITY, 4°5%5°5 FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 
FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


Dress Goods for Present Demand. 


Coverts—Brown, Blue, and Gray mixed, now in great favor—three new cases on sale this week, 
specially marked. Crepons—Rock, Pebble, and long-crimp varieties, any fashionable shade, from 75 cents | 
per yard upward. Serges—in medium and very dark blues as well as other colors; extra values in these. 


Summer Goods—All-wool Checked De Laines, 40 cents per yard; and 


an all-novelty stock of Challies. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 


~ 


BROADWAY BROADWAY 
9th & 1OthSts Oth.& 1OthSts 
FOURTH AVE. Successors roAT Stewart & Co. FOURTH AVE. 


GETTING BETTER AND BETTER 


Good storekeeping means progress. Yesterday's best isn’t well 
enough for to-morrow. But tt 7s easy to go from one height toa 
greater uf the business has a springy, full-of-life step. Do you 
keep track of what zs going on here? Interesting, surely ; ass: 
can make wt profitable zf you care to. 


WE’VE A NEW BOOK STORE 


Not yet full wn but far Lonough along so you can see what the intew. is pod how rent and good it is likely to be. 

We mean to keep the books any reader of healthy tastes will want—all of them. sy to get at, easy to see—wel- 
coming you to see them. _And we mean to so choose and so price the books that they’ll tem at rou to buy. 

Let this one lot-H ANDY CLASsIC EDITIONS of the most noted wees in En sive you 
notion of our new way with books. These ‘ "Classics, are all beautifully printed on go paper and bound in full 
embossed cloth with silver stamping. Publisher’ S price, 35 cents the volume, we say 12 cen This is a part list. 
Size, 4x6inches. Average thickness, 3 of an inch. 

A Book of Golden Deeds. Lowell, James Russell. Early Poems. 
“Lucile. By Owen Meredith. 


Coming Race Mornings in Florence. By John Ruskin. 
Crown of Wild live. By Ruskin. wer rom an Old Manse. By Nathaniel Haw- 
reams. By Olive Schreiner. 
ioe of the Lake. Scott. Paul ana Virginia. 
sae ht of Asia. By Arnold. Pleasures of Life.’ The. By Sir John Lubbock. 
ctetus. Discourses ay 5 the Encheiridion. Poe, Edgar Allan. Poems. 
E hics of the Dust. ohn Ruskin Queen of the Air. By John makin. 
Greatest Thin a the orld, and other Ad- | sartor Resartus. By Thomas Car riyie 
dresses. Bv ary, Dremmo ond. Scarlet Letter, The. By Nathanie Hawthorne. 
Heroes and Sere orship. By Carlyle. Sesame and Lilies. By John Ruskin. 
House we waren Gables, The. By Nathaniel Story of an African Farm. By Olive areener. 


Hawt 

Lamb’s of Elia. 

Lamb's Last Essays of Elia. 
Longfellow, Henry W. Early Poems. 


WOMEN’S CAPES 


Vicar of Wakefield. Ry Oliver Goldsmith. 
Whittier, John Greenleaf. Early Poems. 


sleeves going, but there are 
e, are loaded with Capes that 
k through our “Cape Same. Y Notice the price tags. Carry in your mind what similar goods are marked any- 
where else—double ofte 


e can make these little prices because we’re free to take any lots that are made tempting enough. 


-$5,000.° Worth 
of Bric-a-Brac 
destroyed 


by falling ceiling. Insure 
yours by putting up 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and BEST © 


for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 
ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N. Y. 
IMPORTANT to - THE LATEST and BEST 


LAMPS. “Tue Minter” 


has no equal. Perfectly made on, new ideas 
our patents), ‘*‘The Miller” will please you. 
very Lamp One des 


to select fro mple ete line. ae Wedding 
Gifts, e for catalogue 
if your dealer will not supply ‘ The Miller. ” 


EDWARD MILLER & CO, {Established 1844. 
66 Park Place, corner College Place, New York. 


DISZON’S No. 679. 


Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


— ists. Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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HE Constitutional Convention of Utah has 
decisively adopted woman suffrage, the 
opposition to it coming almost wholly from 
the non-Mormon members. This fact is 

- suggestive. The Mormon hierarchy want 


the woman’s vote, because it thinks it 


will be more easily controlled ; and this raises the query 
whether it will not also be more easily controlled in other 
communities and by other political managers. The vote 
of the Roman Catholic women in a recent school elec- 
tion in Connecticut, defeating the A. P. A. candidates, 
suggests the same query, though in that instance the 
result may have been beneficial, In brief, the assumption 
that women would be more independent and less partisan as 
voters than men is a large assumption, and one, to put it 
mildly, that is yet to be proved. In Wisconsin the woman’s 
suffrage bill has been beaten; in Michigan the House 
Committee have unanimously reported in favor of submit- 
ting the question of woman’s suffrage to popular vote in 
1897. In New York State a provision for such submission 
has passed both the House and the Senate. It must pass 
a second session in order to secure such submission. We 
suspect that those women of this country who want the 
right to be exempt from political duties will have to enter 
upon an active campaign of education, or they will wake 
up some morning to find that right taken away from them. 
We repeat what we have said heretofore, that men will 
neither vote to impose suffrage on women if they do not 
want it, nor to refuse them suffrage if they do. 


Judge Goff, of the United States Circuit Court, has 
issued two temporary injunctions of political importance to 
the people of South Carolina. One of these forbids State 
officers to seize liquor shipped from anywhere outside the 
State to any person within the State. 
Court, the control of the State begins only when the inter- 
State shipment is completed. The State, on the other 
hand, holds that its control begins the moment the liquor 
crosses the State line. Judge Goff’s injunction is greeted 
with enthusiasm by the opponents of the Dispensary Law, 
who declare that if it is made permanent it will practically 
destroy the effect of this law. This, however, is not the 
case. The most important part of the Dispensary Law is 
that forbidding the sale of liquor to be drunk on the prem- 
ises, and this part will not be altered, no matter what the 
final action of the Court. Governor Evans, when inter- 
viewed respecting the injunction, declared that it would 
not be regarded by him in any sense of the word, and 
that all liquor arriving within the borders of the State 
would continue to be seized by the State officials until 
the Supreme Court of the United States held that liquor 
did not “arrive” within the State until delivered to 
the person to whom it was consigned. The other tem- 


According to the 


porary injunction issued by Judge Goff restrains a registra- 
tion officer from performing the duties of his office until 
he makes satisfactory | answer to a complaint that the 
registration law is unconstitutional. It was granted on’ 
the complaint of a citizen who had tried repeatedly to 
register for the approaching election of delegates to the 
Constitutional Convention during the ten days provided by 
law, but “found himself unable to comply with the un- 
reasonable and unnecessary and burdensome rules” pre- 
scribed by the Registration Law for the purpose of dis- 
franchising negro voters. There is no doubt that this 
injunction is one of the last hopes of negro suffrage in 
South Carolina, except as new political divisions within the 
State may eventually lead to it. The ‘Conservatives ”’ 
and the “ Tillmanites” have temporarily ceased their 
bitter factional quarrel, and united in an agreement to 
elect as nearly as possible one man of each faction to 
represent each county in the Constitutional Convention, 
in order to secure, “by fair and constitutional methods, 

. . the supremacy of Anglo-Saxon civilization in every 
part and department of our government.” 

The Raines Ballot Reform Law has passed the New York 
Senate and goes back to the Assembly. This law provides 
one blanket ballot, so called, upon which will be printed in 
parallel columns the names of the candidates for office of 
each political party. There will be party emblems upon 
each ballot to guide illiterate voters, and the name of the 
political party making the nominations will also be printed 
upon the ballot above the list of its nominations. As we 
understand it, no pasters will be allowed. One who wishes 
to vote a mixed ticket can do so by scratching out the 
names of those for whom he does not wish to vote, and 
leaving in the names of those for whom he does wish to 
vote. So far as the law effects a change in the form of 
the ballot, and gets rid of the complicated and multiplied 
ballots under the old system, it will be welcomed by re- 
formers. There is, however, a dangerous provision allow- 
ing the illiterate or physically disabled voter to take a 
friend with him into the booth to help him prepare his 
ballot. Under this provision it will be an easy matter for 


-the man who has paid a bribe to see that the vote is cast 
‘accordingly. 


_Itis said that this provision will be amended 
in the Assembly so as to provide that such a voter may 


_ choose two of the election inspectors representing different 


political parties to accompany him into the booth. This 
would prevent cheating the illiterate voter, but it would not 
prevent the party inspector from knowing what kind of vote. 
was cast and reporting to the political manager outside who 
was buying votes. In our judgment, this whole attempt to 
provide facilities for illiterate voting is injurious, and is not 
required bythe Constitution. The Constitution provides that 
every male citizen of the age of twenty-one years who has 
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been a citizen and a resident for a definite space of time 
+‘ shall be entitled to vote.” If a bill were enacted for the 
purpose of excluding illiterate voters, it would, therefore, 
clearly be unconstitutional ; but if it is enacted for the pur- 
pose of securing purity of the ballot, and incidentally ex- 
_<ludes illiterate voters, it is not clearly, and in our judgment 
it clearly is not, unconstitutional. A bill enacted for the 
purpose of excluding the sick and infirm from the polls 
could not be sustained ; but it is not necessary for the Legis- 
lature to provide that the ballot-boxes shall be carried round 
to the hospitals and to the bedsides of the sick at their 
homes. The fact that the law does incidentally operate to 
exclude the infirm and the sick does not make it violate the 
provision of the Constitution. The ballot bill should allow 
aid only to voters who are physically disabled—that is, by 
loss of their eyesight. But, what with the desire on the part 
of political managers to maintain corrupt voting and the 
excessive tenderness for illiterate voters, we cannot expect, 
at least of the present Legislature, anything better than 
the Raines Ballot Bill with the anticipated amendment 
hoped for from the Assembly. 

The Lexow bi-partisan police bill, which passed the New 
York Senate by an almost strictly party vote (17 Republi- 
cans against 10 Democrats and 1 Republican), is more 
«emarkable for what it does not contain than for what it 
does contain. There are some honest citizens who believe 
that a bi-partisan police board is desirable ; there are none 
who believe that the present corrupt force should go un- 
reformed and unchanged. One naturally looks to the bill 
offered by the chairman of the committee which made the 
scathing exposure of police corruption to provide stringent 
measures of reform. There is nothing of the kind in the 
Lexow bill. It perpetuates the present plan of giving each 
of the great political parties half of the members of the 
Police Board, and makes in this respect that legally obli- 
gatory which before was only a matter of mutual agreement. 
It does not touch the subject of reorganization, and that is 
the very measure which should precede in time the question 
of establishing a permanent police system. It is significant 
that, on the same day on which the bi-partisan bill was 
passed, the Lexow reorganization bill (an altogether unsatis- 
factory measure, but still one at least touching the important 
point) was first amended so as to give dismissed policemen a 
power of appeal, and then laid aside altogether for the pres- 
ent. It is true that Mr. Lexow introduced a new bill pro- 
viding for trials by special courts of five officers (Inspectors, 
Captains, or Sergeants), to be convened on the order of the 
Superintendent ; but this also is a step which should fol- 
Jow, not precede, the rigid weeding out of the present 
force. As for the bills framed by the Committee of Seventy 
in the interest of real reform, they have hardly received 
the courtesy of a hearing. Thus we find the New York 
Legislature ignoring completely the demand made by the 
people at the last election for a thorough and sweeping 
xeform in police affairs, and, on the other hand, treating the 
whole matter as one involving only questions of partisan 
political advantage. The advocates of reform will not be 
permanently discouraged by this failure. It will, rather, 
serve to remind them that reform must go to the roots of 
things; that, if we are to have honest and efficient legisla- 
tion, we must elect honest and capable legislators. Of this, 
and the duty it involves, we speak in another column. 


The new Education Bill now pending at Albany, and 
for which the Committee of Seventy is responsible, pro- 
‘vides that the Mayor shall appoint five unpaid Commission- 
ers, who will comprise a Board of Education. These in turn 
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will appoint a Superintendent of Schools and also twenty 
Division Superintendents. None but abundantly qualified 
persons may be chosen to these positions. The Superin- 
tendents nominate the teachers, thus doing away with the 
Ward Trustee system. The Trustees have naturally been 
much exercised at this overthrow of their patronage, and 
have caused their appointees among the teachers to be 
gathered together and protest against the bill. Their 
objections to it are: (1) That the twenty paid Superin- 
tendents will be a needless burden to the taxpayers; (2) 
that the powers conferred on them are inconsistent with 
the independence and self-respect of the teachers ; (3) that 
under the Ward Trustees “the schools have advanced 
to a position second to none in the country.” This last 
assertion would be amusing if it were not painful : in fact, 
the public schools of New York City have the reputation 
of being poorer, less efficient, more antiquated, and more 
mechanical than those of any other city of the first class in 
the United States. As to the other objections, the sub- 
committee of the Committee of Seventy replies to the first, 
that there are now nine paid Superintendents, and that, 
since there are nearly one hundred and fifty schools and 
about four thousand teachers, the additional eleven Superin- 
tendents are needed; tothe second objection, that the inde- 
pendence of the teachers is not more threatened by requiring 
nominations to emanate from competent Superintendents 
than from often incompetent Ward Trustees, and that no 
removal by the Superintendent is possible without the 
approval of the Board of Commissioners. 


_ The real issue in this case, as in that of the somewhat 
similar bill proposed by the special Educational Committee 
of Brooklyn, appears to us to be whether the school system 
is to be organized on a plan of centralized or of distrib- 
uted power and responsibility, and whether the first object 
in organizing the system is to promote the interests of the 
pupils or those of the teachers. The present city system 
has grown out of the country district system. It assumes 
that a sufficient number of Ward Trustees, competent and 
disinterested, can be found in any ward to serve without 
pay. This is a large assumption even in rural districts, | 
and is disproved in the great cities. ‘The Ward Trustees 
have often been wholly unprincipled and wholly uneducated 
men ; and even when this has not been the case, the di- 
vided and fragmentary authority has resulted in educa- 
tional chaos. Under such a system the administration of 
the schools is committed to twenty-four independent and 
irresponsible boards of laymen. Of course the result is 
confusion, lack of unity and uniformity, and, in many in- 
stances, gross misgovernment. It is not to be wondered 
at that teachers appointed and governed by the Trustees, 
and bound to them by ties of gratitude and self-interest, 
should speak well of them and aid them in their struggle 
to retain power and patronage; but this very fact argues 
rather against than for the system which they defend. It 
is not for the teachers to say by whom they shall be chosen. 
It is right that no teacher should be discharged except for 
cause, and if her right to a hearing is not secured by the 
bill it should be amended in that particular ; but the expe- 
rience of other cities, the recommendations of a Committee 
of the National Educational Association, and the general 
principles of efficient organization, all call for the abolition 
of the antiquated village methods in the city school system, 
and the substitution therefor of a small central body, with 
final authority, a competent Superintendent, and paid 
assistants to act as eyes and ears for both him and the 
Commissioners. Neither New York nor Brooklyn will have 
a worthy school system until they adopt these principles. © 
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The frauds brought to light during the last fortnight by 
the New Jersey Senate investigation peculiarly deserve 
National attention, for the frauds exposed are National, 
through the evidence presented was purely local. The 
first related to the State printing. New Jersey, like most 
States, gives out its public printing by contract. The sup- 
position is that under “ free competition ” the work will be 
done more cheaply than by State employees. Were the 
competition “free” this would doubtless be the case, but 
the following are specimens of the evidence submitted to 
the New Jersey Committee : 

“Emil Kreautler, publisher of the Newark ‘Deutsche Zeitung,’ 


testified that in 1893 John L. Kuser, of the ‘Freie Zeitung,’ offered 
him $100 for each of four reports if he would raise his bid so as not 


to get the contracts. The offer was accepted and Kuser got them, 


Kreautler having bid 82 cents and Kuser 76 cents. 

' “Otto H. Heinz said that until 1893 he had subinitted bids to do 
the German printing, but in that year John L. Kuser had paid him 
$500 to keep out. 

“ Charles H. Robinson, of Princeton, testified that He had done 

German printing for the State at 35 cents a thousand for composi- 
tion. In 1893 he bid for two reports at 45 and 55 cents; and the 
contract was awarded to him. The Newark ‘Freie Zeitung’ had bid 
76 cents for the same work. John L. Kuser (its proprietor) gave him 
$500 to throw up the contract, and Robinson accepted. . . .” 
In other words, the expected competitors agreed among 
themselves as to what price they would charge the State and 
how they would divide among themselves the proceeds of 
the robbery, and when an unexpected competitor put in a 
lower bid for certain reports, he was promptly bribed to 
give up his contract by being admitted to a share in the 
public plunder.. The men involved in the New Jersey 
exposure are nearly all German printers, but the form of 
fraud described is no more peculiar to the German race 
than to the State of New Jersey. Worst of all, it is not 
considered robbery in the printing trade for contractors 
thus to take public money for refusing to do public work. 
The other widespread form of fraud disclosed to the New 
Jersey committee was in the keeping of the State funds. 
Joseph H. Hulme, a clerk in the State Treasurer’s office, tes- 
tified that the cashiers or Presidents of several National banks 
and trust companies had paid him an aggregate of $3,000 a 
year for four years for depositing State funds with their 
institutions. The bank officials, when called upon, corrobo- 
rated his testimony. Hulme took the position that it was 
not public money which had been paid him by these bank 
officials, though he admitted that it was the interest earned 
by public money. Doubtless the bank officials upheld a 
similar code of ethics. 


During the last generation the governing bodies of 
American universities have been giving more and more 
attention to the needs of those students who wish to pur- 
sue their studies beyond the undergraduate years. These 
efforts have had a twofold result, in making it no longer 
necessary for such students to seek instruction abroad, and 
in giving a distinct encouragement to graduate study among 
larger numbers of men and women. There has been seen 
no more interesting indication of the development of their 
graduate departments than the assembling in New York last 
Tuesday of a conference of delegates representing that side of 
sixteen of the leading American universities. Suggested and 
organized by the Harvard Graduate Club, it was distinct- 
ively a meeting of graduate students to consider prevailing 
conditions of graduate study. Its primary purpose was to 
provide for the continued publication of a consolidated 
handbook of courses offered for graduate students. Experi- 
mental editions of such a handbook were issued last year, 
and now the book is to be enlarged and made an annual 
under the sanction of the conference. It is designed not 
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merely to make an intelligent choice of courses possible to ~ 
advanced students, but as a comparative exhibit it is 
expected to raise standards of instruction and to unify con- 
ditions of study. It is the frankly expressed opinion of 
many eminent professors that much good is to be derived 
also from the resolution of the conference in favor of 
intermigration of graduate students. In American univer- 
sities a student is practically bound to remain in residence 
at one place for two, three, or even more years, after gradua- 
The freedom 
of movement in Germany from one university to another, 
wherever a preference for professors or courses leads the 
student, is sought to be approximated by a declaration 
that not more than one year’s residence in the institution 
conferring the degree should be exacted of candidates for 
Doctor of Philosophy. The varying standards of fitness for 
degrees in our several universities are of course recognized 
as giving rise to great practical difficulties, but the growth 
of sentiment in favor of intermigration is none the less sig- 
nificant. At the same time, the conference was’ emphatic 
in its indorsement of high standards of scholarship as 
necessary qualifications for the granting of the doctorate, 
and even more emphatic in its condemnation of promiscu- 
ous giving of degrees honoris causa and in absentia. It is 
perhaps not too much to say that this first representative 
convention of graduate students, and its resulting expres- 
sions, are a most hopeful sign of the breaking down of 
provincial jealousies, traces of which still exist, between 
American university faculties, and of the consequent im- 
provement of university education. 


B 

The article on Co-operation, by N. O. Nelson, published 
on another page, comes from one who speaks with authority. 
He was the founder and is the President of the N. O. Nelson 
Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, Mo., established 
in 1877, incorporated in 1883, and adopting profit-sharing 
in 1886. Its employees vary in number from four to five 
hundred, its annual sales from one and a quarter to two 
millions, and. its profits are systematically divided, after 
reserving certain specified amounts for a reserve fund, a 
provident fund, and an educational fund, between capital 
and wages. Interest at the ordinary market rate is allowed 
to the capitalists, and wages to the workingmen, before the 
division of these profits. In connection with this success- 
fully managed profit-sharing establishment is what may 
well be called the model village of Leclaire, eighteen miles 
from St. Louis, the houses in which are built by the com- 
pany and sold to the employees for the cost of raw 
material and labor plus the average profit made by 
the manufacturing business. In connection with this 
village is a co-operative boarding club and a co-operative 
store, both successfully maintained; and the village is 
equipped with a literary society, a library, a kindergarten, 
and—no saloons. In this village there are no laws except - 
those of the State, and, says the report which lies before 
us, “it is confidently expected that, whatever the size of 
Leclaire may become, it will never have use for a police 
officer or sheriff.” It should be added that these facilities 
furnished to the residents of Leclaire are not charities nor 
gifts ; they are public facilities paid for out of the profits 
earned by the joint capital and labor of the company. 
One who has successfully carried on such a business upon — 
such principles and with such results can speak with 
authority on the subject of profit-sharing and co-operation. 

@ 

The Rev. Dr. Newman Smyth publishes in the April 
‘‘ Forum ”’ a timely article on the suppression of gambling. 
So many Legislatures have recently passed anti-gambling 
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laws that Dr. Smyth feels that the movement against gam- 
bling is gaining momentum. But he has been too actively 
engaged in the fight against policy-shops and pool-rooms 
in New Haven to underestimate the strength of the forces 
on the side of the evil. . “ The recent raids made in New 
Haven,” he says, revealed not only “the astonishing ex- 
tent” of lottery gambling and policy-playing, but also 
“the nature and amount of the aid and abetment re- 
- ceived from rich corporations like the express and tele- 
graph companies.” The new Anti-Lottery Law is an in- 
valuable weapon in dealing with the express companies, and 
therefore with the lottery business. But the policy-writers 
do not use the express ; they “find their daily allies in the 
telegraph companies.” “Their demoralizing business,” 
says Dr. Smyth, “ cannot be carried on in any city or large 
town in New England if by any legal means the telegraph 
companies can be compelled not to receive or deliver mes- 
sages which are material parts of gambling transactions 
contrary to the laws of the State.” ‘At present,” says 
Dr. Smyth, “the three most popular and consequently 
most demoralizing forms of gambling are the betting on 
athletic games, the policy-shops, and the pool-rooms where 
the ‘races are played.’ ” | | 
It is significant of Dr. Smyth’s genuineness as a reformer 
that he puts first the evil which is nearest and dearest to 
the people of New Haven. “ Anyone,” he says, “‘ who.cares 
to read the papers for some days before a great football game 
may form some idea, not only of the manner in which the 
higher education of this country is running to the spec- 
tacular, but also of the extent to which college games are 
becoming purveyors to the public of the vulgarizing habit 
of betting.” The second prevalent “ method of educating 
the people into gamblers” is the policy-shop. ‘ Policy- 
playing,” writes Dr. Smith, “is the thriving offspring 
of the lottery.”’ 
bers or combinations of numbers to be drawn from a 
given series of figures. ‘‘Where the general American 
habit of local civic indifference tolerates this evil, the spec- 
tacle is furnished of society helping the poor with a pint 
of charity and allowing them at the same time to be robbed 
of a quart of earnings. Some idea of the money taken by 
these gamblers may be gained from the fact that a single 
policy-writer in New Haven, in one of the less favorable 
locations for his business, has returned every week from 
four hundred to seven hundred dollars to the policy head- 
quarters in that city.” The third form of popular gam- 
bling to which Dr. Smyth directs attention is the “ playing 
of the races ” in the pool-rooms and the pretended com- 
mission houses which transmit bets to the ra¢e-tracks. 
To deal with this evil and with policy-playing, says Dr. 
Smyth, there is needed not only adequate legislation in all 
the individual States, but also an inter-State law forbidding, 
under heavy penalties, the use of telegraph facilities for 
gambling purposes. ‘If hereafter,” says Dr. Smyth, “the 
Western Union Company pleads its inability to distinguish 
between legitimate dispatches and telegrams which are 
regularly received and delivered for gambling purposes, it 
should receive Governmental assistance until it can learn 
the difference between good and evil.” An incidental 
advantage of incorporating the telegraph with the post-office 
would be that such abuse of the wires could and would be 
easily stopped. 


Though official confirmation is still lacking, the details 


of the Chino-Japanese treaty seem to be: (1) Korea is to 


be independent. (2) The indemnity will be cut down to 
$150,000,000 in gold, or its equivalent in silver. This 
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indemnity is payable in seven annual installments, with five 
per cent. interest, but payment of the entire obligation within 
three years cancels the interest. (3) Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores are made over to Japan in perpetuity. The Mikado 
will now command the China Sea as well as the Eastern 
and the Japan Seas. (4) The conquered places on the 
mainland are also retained, whether permanently or tem- 
porarily we do not yet know. The possession of that 
Gibraltar of Asia, Port Arthur, would be of itself equiva- 
lent to several provinces. From it the Japanese could pro- 
tect their own merchants in China, threaten any point on 
the Gulf of Pechili, and control the Court at Pekin itself. 
The Liaotong Peninsula, included in the “deal,” would 
furnish provisions for an army. (5) China grants to Japan 
extra-territorial rights, but relinquishes her own. (6) Five 
new Chinese commercial ports, including Pekin, are sanc- 
tioned ; Japan is given power to open cotton-factories and 
other industries in China, and import duties at the open 
ports are limited to a maximum of two per cent. This 
means that a vast territory, covering a million square miles, 
will be thrown open to the enterprise of all. It is not 
surprising that some of the conditions at first excite jeal- 
ousy in Great Britain and Russia. There is also an uncon- 
firmed rumor of a Chino-Japanese alliance. This has been 
compared to Bismarck’s diplomatic triumph when, after 
crushing Austria in 1866, he formed a close league with 
her, thus shielding Germany and the rest of Europe against 
Russian aggressions. The Vienna Government, however, 
had little to gain compared with the support which the Pekin 
dynasty would have from Japan, the latter country enlist- 
ing in her own behalf the millions of Chinese subjects 
against possible aggressions from Europe. England, con- 
trolling sixty-five per cent. of Chinese commerce, is some- 
what aroused by the rumor of this alliance. Yet the best 
London journals have had the good sense to declare that 
there is no just ground for interference, since Japan will 
open China to the world’s trade, in which England has 
hitherto distanced all competitors. No less natural is 
the objection of Russia to Japan’s occupation and pro- 
tectorate of any of the mainland. In preference to 
her partially ice-bound Vladivostok, Russia has long 
coveted a Korean or a Pechili port open throughout 
the year for a naval station on the Pacific as well as for 
the terminus of her great trans-Siberian railway. For two 
centuries her aim has been to conquer Constantinople. 
She finds herself blocked by Turkey, backed up by other 
powers. She would have a port on the Persian Gulf, but is 
prevented by Great Britain in India. She seeks egress to 
the Atlantic by the Varanger Fjord, but Norway prevents. 
Will she meet the same poor success in seeking a winter 
outlet to the Pacific ? 


Now that General Duquesne has departed with his 
soldiers for Madagascar, the French taxpayers are rubbing 
their eyes and wondering who will pay the piper. The 
whole credit voted for Madagascar ($12,500,000) has been 
exhausted already, and the Government will now have to 
ask the Chamber of Deputies for another sum, presumably 
as large. It is said that it can be raised only by conces- 
sions to railways. The necessity for this further credit has 
drawn the attention of thinkers to the burdens which the 
colonial budget imposes upon a rich but long-suffering 
country. That budget now amounts to such a great sum 
that the late Prime Minister, M. Loubet, at present Chair- 
man of the Financial Committee, declares that it must 
be cut down. To this the Premier, M. Ribot, replies that 
a reduction is hardly possible, since out of the entire bud- 
get the debt-interest absorbs $375,000,000, the army and 
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navy cotfies to $182,000,000, leaving a balance for other 
expenses of $114,000,000. As it is impossible to reduce 
the debt-interest for the army and navy totals, the remainder 
affords small margin. As a warning to constituencies not 
to be over-clamorous for aid, the French Senate has 
ordered M. Loubet’s statements to be placarded in every 
commune in France. The question now is, Will this warn- 


ing be taken? 


The. latest news from the expedition to Chitral says that 
the British garrison in the Chitral forts has been relieved by 
the expedition. Nicaragua’s proposal to arbitrate the 
matters in dispute with Great Britain has been declined ; 
England maintains her demand for reparation for the ex- 
pulsion of her Consul, but has reiterated her disavowal of 
any designs on Nicaraguan territory. John L. Waller, 
once United States Consul at Tamatave, has arrived in 
Marseilles from Madagascar. Waller is accused by the 
French of conspiring with the Hovas against the pro- 
tectorate in Madagascar, and is to be tried in France. 
The French have é¢aptured the fortress of Ambodivo- 
_hibe, in Madagascar.——The reported discovery of an 
Anarchist plot to assassinate President Faure has been 
denied. The revolutionary movement in Colombia still 
continues. Campos, the new Governor-General of Cuba, 
has arrived in the island; conflicting reports are current 
as to the insurrection’s progress or suppression.——The 
Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., Canon of Westminster, 
has been appointed Dean of Canterbury. Mr. Collis P. 


Huntington, President of the Southern Pacific Railroad ~ 


Company, has been indicted by the Grand Jury of the 
Northern District of California for violating the provisions 


_ of the Inter-State Commerce Act relating to free passes. 


~The Next Reform Movement 


There is evidently an awakened consciousness in the 
United States to the existence, extent, and disgrace of 
municipal corruption—a corruption which we judge is 
unparalleled abroad. Professor Bryce’s ‘“‘ American Com- 
monwealth,” if it did not arouse this consciousness, both 
deepened and extended it. Then first we began to see 
ourselves as others see us, and to feel keenly our National 
_ disgrace when it was bruited abroad. The vague aspira- 
tions for reform which that volume produced Dr. Park- 
hurst’s crusade crystallized into a definite resolve, and 
this had intensity imparted to it, in the East by the 
bravado of McKane in Brooklyn and the public revela- 
tions of police corruption in New York, and in the West 
bythe astonishing picture of Chicago’s municipal con- 
_ dition furnished by Mr. Stead’s somewhat sensational 
volume. Brooklyn surprised herself by the election of 
Mr. Schieren; New York became a wonder to her neigh- 
bors as well as to herself by the defeat of Tammany ; and 
Chicago proved that she also had a civic conscience by 
the election of George B. Swift. And now from other 
American cities, where the corruption has been quite as 
great though not quite so notorious, there come indications 
that the same conscience is tardily awakening to the truth 
that rights are duties and liberties are responsibilities, and 
that a free government is neither deserved by nor can long 
remain the possession of a recreant and lazy people. 
We have reached the first stage of reform—a conscious- 
ness that universal municipal corruption is a National 
disgrace. 

But thus far we have accomplished little more than this. 
The problem of municipal government is a very perplexing 
one, even when it is taken up by the wisest and the best 
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of men; and we have left it, in this State—and we suspect 
New York is in this respect typical—to men who are by 
no means either the wisest or the best. Last year a Con- 


stitutional Convention was held in Saratoga. No doubt 
it was marred by some illustrations of partisanship, but 
on the whole it was a notable gathering of men both high- 
minded and able; and the result wasa Constitution which, 
whatever incidental defects may have attached to it, was a 
great improvement on the previous Constitution, and fur- 
nishes an important check on the schemes of self-seeking 
politicians. But the State appears to have exhausted 
its virtue in electing this Convention, and followed it by a 
Legislature which contains, with a few men of honorable 
purpose and intellectual ability, an overwhelming majority 
who are either personally and pecuniarily corrupt, or politi- 
cally self-seekers, or hopelessly incompetent. To say that 
this Legislature, under the apparent leadership of Mr. 
Lexow and Mr. O’Connor and the real leadership of Mr. 
Platt, Mr. Worth, and Mr. Payn, has muddled the prob- 
lem of municipal reform is to state only part of the truth. 
Its members have not apparently the faintest glimmer of 
an idea that there is such a problem. Their question 
is not how the great cities of this State can secure an 
honest government which will serve the public interest ; 
it is how the most can be made out of these cities for 
the pecuniary profit or the political advancement of the 
accidental legislators of the hour. 

The cities of this State are by thé course of this Legis- 
lature put on trial. Will they sink back into the apathy 
of despair, conclude that it is easier and cheaper to be 
robbed than to resist, and let the robbers resume their 


control? Or will they arm themselves to a new resistance, 


and make so effectual an appeal to the people of this State 
at the next election—or rather at the next primaries—as 
will secure in the next Legislature a majority of honest 
and honorable men? We have no right to expect that all 
our legislators shall be wholly well informed concerning 
municipal problems; but we have a right to demand that 
they shall desire to know the truth, and, if not wholly free 
from the malign influences of partisanship, that they shall 
at least see that the best way to promote the permanent 
prosperity of their party is to make it an instrument for 
promoting the permanent prosperity of the community. 
The answer which the municipalities of this State make to 
this question will determine whether they deserve honest 
government or not. It is because the sturdy Englishmen, 
rather than submit to the court robbers under Charles I. 
and James II., preferred the hazards and cost of rebellion 
that the English people are free. It is because the Greeks 
and the Romans preferred to submit to robbery than to 
endure the toil and suffer the hazards of resistance that 
they lost their freedom. No people can be permanently 
enslaved except by its own too patient acquiescence. 

The people of the great cities of this State ought not to 
rest content with preparing for a mere local election this fall. 
The New York City Committee of Seventy should serve as 
a type. Every considerable city in the State should have its 
citizens’ committee. The chairmen of these committees 
should constitute an executive committee on municipal 
reform for the State. Some general principles respecting 
the charters of all cities of the first class should be agreed 
upon. These general principles are very simple, and it 
ought not to be difficult to define them. Under the super- 
vision of these committees a campaign of education should 
be-undertaken. The ablest speakers the cities can furnish 
should be sent into the country districts to urge the cause of 
good government. When, in 1896, the State Senators come 
up for re-election, such men as Joseph Choate, Mr. Goff, Dr. 
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Parkhurst, and Bishop Potter should go into the districts of 
such men as Lexow and O’Connor and urge their defeat at 
every cost, regardless of party. The recreants and apos- 
tates, elected in the name of reform, and then using all 
their endeavors to block and defeat reform, should be 
taught that such a course is full of political peril; and 


the only method by which they can be taught that lesson is | 


their political defeat. In short, the same methods should be 
pursued to redeem the State from the corrupt misrule of the 
present legislative creatures of corrupt rings and bosses 
which were used last year and the year before to redeem 
the cities of New York and Brooklyn from a similar mis- 
rule. This would cost time, energy, money ; but it would 
be worth all it would cost. The same high endeavor that 
has been witnessed in ring-ruled cities would, if extended 
to the State elections, bring the same beneficent result to 
the now ring-ruled State. We have only to be worthy of 
.an honest government to secure it. 


The New Power in the East 


The most remarkable event of the past week, and some 
say of this end of the century, has been the agreement upon 
terms of peace between Japan and China, upon which we 
comment in another column. The result of this event is not 
only to open China to commerce and civilization, but also 
to establish Japan as the leader of Asia, and on a par with 
any European State. Never in the world’s history has 
there been such a sudden and satisfying manifestation of 
a new power. 

When, eight months ago, war was declared, we called 
attention not only to the pompous edict of the Chinese 
Emperor, in which he ordered his Viceroys to “root out 
these pestilential Japanese from their lairs,” but also to the 
fact that, though the Emperor’s subjects numbered four 
hundred millions, the Mikado’s forty millions were vastly 
superior in quality. Still, it seemed to some as if the Japan- 
ese might possibly be smothered by the mere weight of num- 
bers. After the first encounters, however, the low organiza- 
tion of the forces on the one side was convincingly contrasted 
with the high organization of those on the other. More 
recent events have shown that the contrast was even 
greater: the resistance was but that of the mollusk to the 
mammal. The Chinese have therefore suffered an unbroken 
succession of defeats. We have come to the end of the 
war only to find that China lies prostrate, an invertebrate 
mass—-a weak and vitiated dynasty, a corrupt and tyran- 
nical mandarinate, and a leaderless and peculating people. 
As Mr. Norman has well said in his excellent book, the 
humiliation of China is a matter which no one except a 
partisan of savagery can for a moment regret. It has been 
lamented, nevertheless, by other Englishmen that Great 
Britain did not make a favorable response to the invitation 
which the Pekin Government addressed to it after the battle 


of Ping-Yang, and thus have “arrested the war at a timely , 


point and saved China for a great future.” It seems incredi- 
ble that this view should be taken, for China nowenters upon 
a far greater future for herself, and with greater profit to 
England, than could have been possible if the war had been 
checked at that juncture. Protection from Europe would 
have meant the further cheating of the world into the 
belief that the millions of Chinese soldiers were really 
soldiers. They have been shown to be puppets by the 
Japanese warriors whom the Mikado counts only by thou- 
sands. It may be said that the Chinese are cowardly as 
well as corrupt; but it must be remembered, after all, that 
the dominance of Confucianism has something to do with 
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the matter, and Confucius held all violence to be unbecom- 
ing. To this must be added the power of disintegration. 
The Chinese are not one people, but a collection of peo- 
ples.. The Manchu dynasty still rules Tibetans, Mongo- 
lians, Turki, and Mussulmans. The people in the south 
cannot understand the speech of thosein the north. Every 
province is independent, and its only real connection with 
its neighbor lies in a common submission to the Emperor. 
There has thus been no real, united, virile China. When 
Talleyrand said that Italy was only a geographical expres- 
sion, he might have applied that ne with greater force 
to the Flowery Kingdom. 

The crushing of China and the rise of Japan have not 
been exactly simultaneous events. The one has occupied 
a few months, the other a number of years, but an incredi- 
bly small number; for the steps to this eminence have all 
been taken within the life of the present Mikado. It is-a 
wonderful history, that of less than fifty years. As the 
United States introduced Japan to the world, breaking 
down her insular seclusion and prejudices, so now Japan 
introduces China. Following Commddore Perry’s expedi- 
tion came the realization in Japan itself that feudalism — 
must be broken down. With it were also broken down 
those inveterate superstitions which surrounded the person 
of the Tikado. To his credit be it said that in this respect 
the present Mikado has done everything to show that he 
is infinitely more worthy of his rank than any of his prede- 
cessors. His steps, and those of his accomplished ministers, 
have ever been upward. ‘These steps have been the hum- 
bling of insolent and grasping viceroys, the reduction of 
the rebellious Samurai, the establishment of a representa- 
tive government and of a constitution, and, generally, the 
introduction of foreign methods of life and progress. Within 
the past year we have seen a semi-official recognition of 
Christianity, the abolition of extra-territoriality, and the 
assertion of Japan’s right to regulate her own tariffs ratified 
by treaties, and now comes the conquest of China. 

This last event is far greater and more significant than 
one country’s mere triumph over another. For the first 
time since the decline of Tamerlane’s power we see an 
Oriental State rise to hegemony in Asia. This is accom- 
plished without any intervention or assistance from Europe 
or America. A year ago such a transformation—above 
all, such an unaided transformation—would have been 
deemed impossible. We find, nevertheless, that the new 
power which has thus suddenly dazzled the world proposes 
to be not only conqueror but leader, that it will under- 
take single-handed the reconstruction of eastern Asia, and 
thus become a propaganda of what has already been 
attained by Japanese progress. Should this propaganda 
succeed, a whole hemisphere will arise out of the sloth of © 
ages. As has been shown in Japan, so in Chinese countries. 
Confucian civilization alone will be no match for a combina- 
tion of that civilization with the broader, more practical, 
more intelligent, more moral progress of Christian nations. 
Yet, while paying full credit to everything gained from 
outside, the Japanese yield to none in self-respect and 
self-reliance; indeed, Count Okuma has said that 


“the next century will see the resources of the European powers 
exhausted in unsuccessful attempts at colonization. Therefore, who 
expect to be their proper successors if not ourselves? As to intel- 
lectual power, the Japanese mind is in every way equal to the Euro- 
pean mind. More than this, have not the Japanese opened a way to 
the perfection of a discovery in which foreigners have not succeeded 
even after years of labor? Our people astonish even the French, who 
are the most skillful among artisans, by the cleverness of their work. 
It is true the Japanese are small of stature, but the superiority of the 
body depends more on its constitution than on its size. If treaty 
revision were completed, and Japan completely victorious over China, 
we should become one of the chief powers of the world, and no power 
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could engage in any movement without first consulting us. Japan 
could then enter into competition with Europe as the representative 
of the Oriental nations.” 


Japan, well named the “ Land of the Rising Sun,” is now 
that representative, and bids fair to become the leader of 
an entire hemisphere. 


~The Mother of Science 

It is a matter of comparatively small consequence for 
us to know either how long a time was occupied in bring- 
ing the world into its present condition, or what was the 
process employed for that purpose. Nor is it more impor- 
tant for us to know at what time, or by what process, man 
was fashioned and brought into being. But it is a matter 
of transcendent importance that we should understand 
what we are ourselves, what is our significance and what 
are our relations to the world in which we stand. This is 
important, not the other; and this is what has been written 
by the unknown poet-prophet in the first chapter of Gen- 
esis. | 
What, first of ,all, this poet-prophet of the olden time 
saw was, behind all the phenomena of nature a great order, 
and therefore a gréat Orderer ; a Someone who called this 
nature into existence, and shaped and patterned it for a 
purpose. The phenomena by which man is surrounded 
are not a mere series of disconnected phenomena; they 
have a unity, a significance ; and their unity and signifi- 
cance was traced back by this unknown with a poet’s 
vision to the one great God who rules over them all. The 
meaning of the first part of the first chapter of Genesis is 
One God, the Creator of the heavens and the earth. This 
ancient faith is wrought into that oldest creed of Christen- 
dom—lI believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth. And we must remember that when 
this chapter was written, all men did not see this one 
simple truth; that in the pagan philosophy of that olden 
time it was still a debated question whether God made the 
world or the world made God; that according to some 
forms of pagan philosophy, attempted to be revived even 
in our own time, spirit emanated from matter, matter did 
not proceed from nor was created by spirit. ~* 

Next to this truth, God first, matter and all its forms 
second, he saw and set forth the supremacy of man— 
because man is spirit—over nature. He affirmed that 
the God who has made this world has given man dominion 
over it; over the sea and over the land, over the cattle and 
over the birds, over all the living things that are in it, and 
over all the powers and forces of nature. And we must 
remember, too, that at the time when this chapter was 
written the deification of the powers of nature was common ; 
that men worshiped nature; that, inthe thoughts of men, 
nature was God and man was the servant. The first 
chapter of Genesis reverses this common conception, and 
declares that nature is the servant and man is the master, 
because man, not nature, is in the likeness of God. All 
science has its root in this great spiritual declaration that 
God has given man dominion over the world. Long before 
science had plodded its way to the declaration that we 
have both the right and the power to use electricity and 
fire and water and steam and gravitation, that we may 
take all the powers of nature and use them, this prophet of 
the olden time had seen this truth and flashed it as in a 
sudden vision upon the eyes of men. The world is put 
under man’s control, he said: lay hold on the lightning and 
draw it down to earth and set it to do your service ; reach 
out your arm over the sea and make it the place whereon 
your ships shall ride; lay hold on the water and on the fire 
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and join them together, and when out of their wedlock steam 
has come, make it your servant to do your drudgery for 
you. All the powers of nature are yours; you are the 
sceptered being of this world: reign over it. This, not 
a scientific statement of the time or method of creation, 
or the antiquity of man, is the truth that lies revealed in 
the first chapter of Genesis. To believe this, not to believe 
that God was six days making the world, or that he made it 
in a particular order, or that man has lived on it for six 
thousand years, or was made of clay and then inspired 
with life, is to believe in the prophecy of that sublime © 
Psalm of Praise to the Creator of nature and of man. 


* 


Provisional, Not Final 


Provisional judgments on men and movements are not 
only natural, but inevitable; we are compelled to make up 
our minds from day to day about people and things be- 
cause we are obliged to act upon those judgments ; but it 
is a great mistake to confuse provisional judgments with 
final judgments. This is, however, a blunder which men 
make every day of their lives. Society is constantly sit- 
ting as a judge when it ought to be watching as a student 
and observer. There is no function for which, on the 
whole, society is so little equipped, and none which it so 
constantly usurps, as the judicial function. Every day one 
hears his neighbor’s character, motives, and actions judged 
with absolute finality, the open questions of the day set- 
tled beyond doubt, and one sees in the newspapers the 
summary execution of opinion upon public men in all 
departments of life; and yet it is no exaggeration to say 
that nine-tenths of all these judgments are utterly valueless, 
from lack, not only of disinterestedness, but of intelligence. 
The wisest of us is rarely in a position to judge his neigh- 
bor, simply because he does not know all the facts in the 
case. The English newspapers, for instance, are continu- 
ously announcing the collapse of Lord Rosebery. Accord- 
ing to the Conservative journalists, he is steadily losing 
influence and friends. Every time he makes a speech they 
pass judgment upon him. As a matter of fact, not one of 
them has yet taken Lord Rosebery’s measure. Probably 
no one knows what that measure is. It may be that the 
English Prime Minister is the gifted dilettante which the 
Conservative journals declare him to be; it may be that 
he has simply the charm and the flash of versatility. It 
may be, also—and there are many things which give support 
to the belief—that he is a man of very great ability and 
latent power, and that his slumbering force is awaiting the 
occasion that shall summon it forth and demonstrate its 
existence beyond question to men of all parties. Itis wise 
to say that this and that speech of Lord Rosebery’s is. 
injudicious or falls below the occasion, or to declare that: 
this or that measure of his lacks breadth and statesman--— 
ship ; it is absurd at this stage of his life to attempt to- 
estimate the man and pass final judgment upon him. This. 
is a very good illustration of what is all the while going: 
on among people. There is no more subtle temptation: 
than that which presents itself in the opportunity to go on 
to the bench and announce our decisions about men and 
things as if we were authorized by a superior power to dis- 
charge that function. The man of real self-knowledge is 
able to resist that temptation, because he is honest enough | 
to see his incompetency to perform a task which is dis- 
tinctly beyond his powers. “ Judge'not, that ye be not: 


judged ” is a rule of conduct to which the world has not- 
yet risen ; but it is really only a primary truth about human: 
nature, for the chief value of our judgments of others is the- 
light they reflect upon our own characters. 
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Outlook 


Ne ew “York's Social Settlements. 
By Lillian w. Betts. 


HE Conferente of the 

College’ Settlement Association in 
New York, to be held the first 
week in May, ought to command 
the interest of the intelligent por- 
tion of the people of this city, irre- 
spective of class. ‘“‘ Settlement” 
is no longer a new word in the 
vocabulary of the poor. It may 
surprise many of the citizens of 


New: York to kiow that within the city limits there are 
now eight Settlements established and in’ working order, 
and one is to be established May1. This Settlement idea 
bas now, without doubt, reached a most critical stage ; there 


are Settlements doing an admirable and extensive work, yet 
on the verge of bankruptcy. Looking at the Settlement 


-from the inside, and with the full knowledge of what it has 


accomplished, and its possibilities, it seems incredible that 


‘such a thing should happen as that a Settlement should 
‘—pass out of existence for the lack of support. Looking at 
the Settlement idea from the outside, one can see clearly 
‘why it has not taken hold upon the public with that 


grasp which its wisdom, breadth, and opportunity justify. 
Its first and greatest weakness, and that which, without 


‘doubt, prevents it receiving generous support, is its lack of 


tradition and creed. The work of the Settlements has not 


been cumulative. The head resident has been at full 


liberty to carry out particular and individual notions as to 
how the Settlement shall be conducted. - A change of head 


resident or worker has, in almost every case, meant a com- 


plete revolution in the policy of a particular Settlement. 


‘The incoming head resident, acting on his or her highest 
‘intelligence, may or may not build upon the work already 
established. ‘The work of months, or years even, may be 
‘swept away in the same number of days. The supporters 
-of the Settlement stand aghast, and wonder whether it is 
-best to put on a permanent basis financially that which is 


so constantly exposed to change not only in method but 
in purpose. Each Settlement should declare positively in 
its constitution the purpose for which it is organized ; 


‘should compel each worker, no matter what his or her posi- 


tion, to work in those lines. 
In the very nature of things, associations as loosely held 


together as the College and University Settlement Asso- 
-ciations must find it hard to define a policy, but harder 
still to compel allegiance to that policy. Here is the 


crucial point. When the Settlement is established by a 


‘church, cumulative’ power is insured. The church, being 
an established body with a well-defined creed and policy, 
‘naturally draws to it those who believe in that creed and 
‘policy, and who acknowledge their allegiance to the church 
‘by identifying themselves with work under its control. Every 
thoughtful human being who has worked in Settlements 


realizes the grand opportunity for good there is in this line 
of work. But it is equally true that every intelligent man 
or woman who has been identified with Settlement work 
has felt that the idea is far from perfection ; that there are 
many contradictions in the work; that no two Settlements 
an work exactly on the same lines ; and that each Settle- 
‘ment is threatened with one of two dangers—too much 
liberty or too much control. The secret of success for 
Settlement work is the finding the mean between these 
two extremes. Noman or woman should be permitted to 
destroy an established work without full ‘consultation and 
the approval of the governing body. On-the other hand, 
no governing body can know the needs of the community 
where a Settlement is established.as well as those who are 
in immediate control of the work; and to put too many 
conditions and limitations upon the workers, to attempt to 
control them in detail in their work, is as sad a blunder as 
that of permitting them to follow out their‘own. particular 
will and wish untrammeled. 


The University Settlement, established at 26 a 
- Street, is the outgrowth of the Neighborhood Guild work 
begun by Mr. Stanton Coit in his own rooms, and now 
under the able management of Mr. James B. Reynolds. 
As one goes through Delancey Street from the Bowery, it 
is rather difficult to imagine that this shabby, uncared-for, 


‘three-story, twenty-five-foot house is the home of a work 


that affects positively the lives of hundreds of thousands 
of human beings; that each week it shelters two thousand 
men, women, and children, who turn to it for recreation, 
for education, for assistance in the hour of danger and of 
trial. With rare wisdom, Mr. Reynolds is bringing the 
University Settlement into direct contact with the munici- 


pal departments. He is establishing the most friendly 


interchange and exchange between the authorities and the 
people. What could be done if within the next week ten 


‘thousand persons, collegiate or non-collegiate, should each 


join the University Settlement Association, paying a mem- 
bership fee of $5, Mr. Reynolds could demonstrate very 
clearly. 

The College Settlement, 95 Rivington Street, is much 
more fortunate in its location. The house is one of the 
old-fashioned family residences, with heavy mahogany 
doors, dignified marble mantels, and high ceilings. The 
architecture of the house adds dignity to the work. Miss 
Fine, now Mrs. Charles B. Spahr, was the first head worker 
of the College Settlement. Here, quietly, without booming 
and without noise, a home, clean, orderly, refined, was 
opened to the people, who did not know of such a home 
even through books. The foundation of this Settlement 
was Friendship; friendship that meant opening its doors 
to the families of the neighborhood ; friendship that meant 
that every member’s family should consider 95 Rivington 
Street a second home. The history of the College Settle- 
ment is well told in the five reports that have been issued. 
It is only necessary to say here that the College Settle- 
ment Association, with its membership fee at $5 a year, is 


now partially supporting three Settlements: one in Boston, 


one in Philadelphia, and that in New York. The Asso- 
ciation not only supports these Settlements by gifts of 
money, but it secures for each Settlement residents, who 
go for a losger or a shoiter period of time. Some resi- 
dents divide their time between the three Settlements. 
The College Settlement Association has also established 
scholarships through which young women who wish to do 


“Special scientific work in economics can make original 
investigation and study, while residing at one of the Set- 


tlements, under the control of the College Settlement Asso- 
ciation. For the College Settlement idea the world is 
indebted to the college graduates. It was the first practical_ 
attempt to bring together the ignorant and the educated, 
the rich and the poor, on an equal social footing ; the first 
attempt to know the poor man in his own neighborhood, 
in his own environment; to study him so closely as to 


‘be able to tell the world how he could be helped without 


injuring his self-respect ; and, on the other hand, to show 
him by example, as well as through the offices of friend- 
ship, how many of the burdens he bore were those of his 
own making. 

The wisdom of the College Settlement theory appealed 
at once to the churches, the philanthropic organizations, 
and to individuals, and bore fruit. 

The East Side House, at the foot of East Seventy-sixth 


‘Street, is’ ohe. of the ,first of the ‘inde endent Settlements 


established. It stands on a bluff on the East River, with 
a lawn ‘sloping to the river. The house is an old family 
residence. ‘The Webster Free Library and Reading-Room, 
a brick building connected with the original house, has 


greatly increased the working capacity of the house, Like 


all the other Settlements, the East Side House maintains a 
réading-room, kindergarten, clubs for boys: and girls, for 
women and men. The present year the East Side House 
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has established a new test. Every adult uniting with a club 
consents to the following declaration of ‘‘colleagueship :” 

We, the undersigned, desirin; to become, and hereby becom- 

‘ing, colleagues of the East - House, attest our accordance 
with the purposes of the House, whith are (1) to promote better 
understanding and social interchange between people, regardless 
of circumstances in life ; (2) to furnish opportunities and leader- 
ship for co-operation in educational and recreative advancement ; 
- and (3) to induce and conduct intelligent combination for the 
health, cleanliness, and good order of our neighborhood; and 
we hereby promise and agree to act among ourselves and with 
the East Side House to secure agreeable and beneficial fellow- 
ship and good government for all er jointly concerned in 
this Association. 

We have knowledge of the rules ne: by the Managers of 
the House, as declared in connection herewith, and we concur in 
the same, and will endeavor, individually and collectively, to 
have such regulations observed without resort to the authority 
of the Resident Manager of the House. 


There is a bathing-pool fifty feet long. Provided through 
the generosity of President Low, a summer shelter stands 
on the river bank for the mothers and babies. Around the 
trees and scattered about the grounds are comfortable 
seats. A running-track is on the top of the first terrace 
immediately below the house. This Settlement stands in 
need of two things—men and money. There is another 
valuable feature about the East Side House which makes 
it in a way an experiment, and yet one that embodies the 
natural condition to control each Settlement. The head 
residents are Mr. Clarence E. Gordon and his wife. Thus 
there is the true family relation in the home, and, naturally, 
a husband and wife working together in a. work of this 
kind can reach the community on more sides than when 
the residents are wholly women or wholly men. It is to be 
hoped that students of the colleges and young men of 
leisure will give themselves to this work this summer. 
The conditions surrounding the home life are very different 
from those which control the home life of the College and 
University Settlements, situated as they are in the crowded 
tenement-house regions of the East Side. 

The Tee-to-tum is a Settlement established in a tenement- 
house in Essex Street, between Rivington and Stanton. 
The principal work is with boys and men. The special 
feature of this Settlement is the opening of a branch of the 
New England Kitchen. Like the East Side House, this 
_ Settlement is closely affiliated with the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 

The Riverside Association is another Settlement, located 
at 259 West Sixty-ninth Street, which certainly does not 
command from the community that interest to which it is 
entitled. Mr. Harvey E. Fisk, the President of the River- 
side Association, has given most generously of himself and 
of his money to establish this Settlement. Its prom- 
inent feature is its baths. The building of the Association 
is simple exteriorly, but interiorly it is attractive and 
dignified. It represents the best knowledge of architects 
on science, heating, and ventilating. The system of baths 
is under the immediate control and supervision of Dr. 
Simon Baruch, a man whose name is prominently identified 
with the medical profession in New York. Not only is the 
Riverside Association building equipped with baths, but it 
has a department for the treatment of disease by water. 
A physician and trained nurses are in control of this 
department. The house at present has but two residents, 
who are there from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. The membership 
fee is the same as in the College Settlement Associations. 
It is the first established of the West Side Settlements, and 
is the outgrowth of a very small work formerly under the 
control of one of the churches. 

All Souls’ Church, of which the Rev. Theodore C. Williams 
is pastor, has established its right to the title of one of the 
most aggressively progressive churches in New York. Its 
latest growth is evidenced in the opening of the All Souls’ 
Friendly Aid House at 248 East Thirty-fourth Street. 
Here the Settlement idea will be worked out, backed by 
one of the most stable of organizations—a church. The 
Friendly Aid House will be to the people of its neighbor- 
hood just what its name indicates. —The West Side House, 
453 West Forty-seventh Street, is more particularly intended 
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as a working-girls’ boarding-house, and is under the con- 


trol of the Young Women’s Christian Association. The 
purpose is to not only establish a boarding-house for young 
women, but to draw to that house, _by the same plans as 
those which have proved successful in other Settlements, 
the young working-girls of the neighborhood, especially 
for social opportunity. A work of this character cannot 
grow up in a day. 

It would be impossible for any person to visit the 
Church Settlement House, at 1556 Avenue A, and not 
fee] the spirit of consecration which has enabled a group 
of refined, gentle, ambitious young girls to establish them- 
selves in this little apartment which is known as the 
Church Settlement House. This Settlement is under the 
immediate auspices of the Church of the Redeemer. The 
residents pay board, and have really opened a home 
where these young women may find little children, men, 
and women ready to receive what they have to give in 
education and social opportunity. The special feature 
of the Church Settlement House is its corps of trained 
nurses. These nurses go to the sick in their homes, charg- 
ing ten cents an hour, fifty cents fora dayor night. None 
but those who know the increased suffering of the poor 
sick through the ignorance of those who love them best 
can appreciate what it means to have this opportunity 
opened to them; and these poor will be the more willing to 
call upon the trained nurses because they know they can 
pay for them. All the nurses are graduates of hospital 
training-schools. Another peculiar feature of the Church 


‘Settlement House is that it has opened a department of 
instruction in English for children who are sick or crippled, 


or who are crowded out of the public schools ; provision 
is made for them to be taught by the residents by the 
hour, and the parents pay at the rate of five cents per hour; 
twelve tickets are sold for fifty cents. 

A newly planned Settlement, known as the Union Settle- 
ment, is not at this writing open, nor in fact has a house 
been decided upon. The projectors expect to open a house 
between Eighty-fifth Street and One Hundred and Tenth 
This Settlement, being 
entirely under the control of the Alumni Club of the Union 
Theological Seminary, naturally will do more Positive 
evangelistic work than the others. Membership is estab- 
lished on the five-dollar-per-year basis. Certainly this 
Settlement should not suffer for lack of workers, however it 
may be hampered by lack of money. 

New York is now almost girdled with this chain of Settle- 
Many organizations that are not Settlements work 
on almost the same lines. The Settlement idea is bound to 
live and grow ; not perhaps as its originators intended, but 
modified, expanded, deepened, heightened. It is one of 
the ways which we realize have the sanction of Christ. 


-Not in churches only did he give his message; but on 


the street, by the roadside, at the table of a friend, 
he gave messages of God’s love for man; of his injunction 
for man to love his neighbor. We are ‘learning to follow 
him—only learning. Only just so far as the principles 
that guided him in his relations to men are accepted as the 
guiding principles of men to-day, ‘can’ we hope to lessen 
the burden of ignorance that rests alike on the rich and 


the poer because they do not know one another. 


Hints for Readers | 


Being very fond of French literature, though having little time 
to read, it seemed to me that The Outlook would be able to pre- 
sent a short list of some of the best things in the more recent 
period not so much touched upon by the histories. I am aware 


‘that there was an article published last fall on the new spirit in 


French letters, but I am desirous of a more comprehensive list 
of authors. In short, what’ are some of the names of books 
that one really wants to own, not only in belles-lettres, but i in 
history, philosophy, etc. ; A very brief list will do. 

W. B. C. 


Novels: Alphonse Daudet, “ La Petite Paroisse ;? Coppée, “‘ Vrais Riches ;”’ 
Halévy, ** Deux Jeunes Filles ;’”’ Huysmans, “ En Route;” Jean de la Bréte, 
** Badinage ;”’ Vigné d’Octon,” “‘ Les Amours de Nine;” Theuriet, “ L’ Abbé 
Daniel,” *‘Le Mariage de Gérard René Bazin, * Une Tache d’Encre.’’ 
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Dramas: Pailleron, “Le Monde ow s’ennuie,”’ Les Cabotins ;” Sardou, 
La Duchesse d’Athénes,” Madame Sans-Géne.” Poetry : Francois Coppée, 
Poésies;”’ Hérédia, ““Les Trophées.” Travels: Pierre Loti, Désert ;” 
Paul Bourget, Outre René Bazin, “Les Italiens d’Aujourd’hui.” 
Essays: Taine, Demmier Essais ;” Brunetiére. Essays sur la Littérature 
Contemporaine,”’ Etudes Critiques,” Nouvelles Questions ;”” Sarcey, ** Sou- 
venirs de Jeunesse ;”’ Paul Bourget, “* Etudes et Portraits ;”’ Renan, “ Souvenirs 
d’Enfance et de Jeunnesse;”’ Parigot, ‘‘Génie et Métier;” France, “ La Vie 
Littéraire.” Biography: Jules Simon, “ Victor Cousin;” Fouillée, “* Des- 
cartes ;’ Gaston Boissier, “‘ Madame de Sévigné,” ‘‘ Saint-Simon ;” Léon Say, 
“ Turgot ;”’ Albert Sorel, ** Madame de Staél ;” Sabatier, “* Vie de Saint Fran- 

is d’Assise ;’ Lévy, Napoléon.”" History: Vogiié, Heures d’ Histoire 

visse, ‘‘ Histoire Générale ;’,; Rambaud, “ Histoire de la Civilisation 
Contemporaine en France ;’’? Maspero, “‘ Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de 
YOrient ;” Chuquet, “‘ La Guerre, 1870-71.” Art History: Perrot et Chipiez, 
Histoire de l’Art dans l’Antiquité+’”’ Miintz, ‘‘ Histoire de ]’Art pendent la 
Renaissance.” Political and Economical: Letourneau, *‘ La Sociologie ;” 
Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, ** L’Empire des Tsars,’’ *‘ La Science des Finances ;” 
Yves Guyot, “‘La Science Economique ;” Borgeaud, Democratie.”” Philos- 
ophy: André Lefévre, Philosophie ;” Charles Secrétan, “Les Droits de 
Humanité,” Mon Utopie ;” Payot, L’Education dela Volonté.” Religious: 
Eugéne Bersier, “‘ Sermons ;’’ Fassler, Un Relévement ;’’ Wagner, ** Jeunesse,” 
“ Courage ?’ Molinari, “ Religion,” ‘* Science et Religion ;’’ Renan, ‘* Histoire 
du Peuple d’Israél Darmesteter, ‘‘ Les Prophétes d’{sraél.”” 


See also list printed in The Outlook last week. 
Co-operation 
By N. O. Nelson 


_ Business co-operation is a rising industrial factor that 
deserves to be better understood in this country. It is 
sometimes confused with profit-sharing, from which it dif- 
fers in essential principle. The latter is a division of 
profits between an employer and his hired men. The sys- 
tem is.an excellent intermediate step between the regular 
wages system and co-operative self-employment. It brings 
employer and employed closer together. It gives some 
additional incentive to work, and it yields some addition 
to workingmen’s income. In cases developed as those of 
_Godin and Leclaire have been, the workmen get the bulk 
of the profits and elect the managers. In a majority of 
cases, however, the arrangements rest on the good will or 
caprice of the capitalist. The division may be large or 
small, it may be fixed in advance or as the proprietor de- 
cides after the profit has been earned. The employees 
have no interest in the capital and no responsibility in .the 
management. Either of two motives may lead to its adop- 
tion in each individual case—the hope of increased profit 
due to better work, or a desire to do justice. Either isa 
good and sufficient motive, but not likely to appeal strongly 
to the captains of industry who. have fought their way to 
commanding positions. The best of them consider that 
fair wages and fair working conditions are the full extent 
of their duty. They do not believe that a small contingent 
bonus will make men work harder. They have faith in 
the system that is, as being the best that can be. Reforms 
are regarded as the vagaries of parsons and professors. 
Workmen have little. faith in any higher motive than self- 
interest and money-making. ‘The more advanced count on 
the fighting strength of unions. The rate of wages and 
the number of working hours are the tangible facts which 
they can see and unite on, There are exceptions in both 
classes, but they are exceptions, and no general spread of 
profit-sharing can be expected. 

Co-operation stands on very different ground. Here 
men must depend on themselves; they must sink self; 
they must work out their own salvation. The difficulties 
in the way of co-operation are indifference and lazy de- 
pendence. Any body of men who are willing to lay up a 
few dollars, pay cash, and stand together, can start a co- 
operative store. Any set can start a factory if they will 
lay by a dollar or two a week for one or two years. In 
either case they need some good sense, some determina- 
tion, and a desire to h¢lp others while helping themselves. 
Co-operation at its best embraces religion as well as busi- 
ness. Evéry co-operator should recognize duty fully as much 
as rights. The social evils of the competitive system 
should impel him to join in bettering the feeling as well as 
the condition of his class. He should understand his 
duty, the religion of brotherhood. But until he can unlearn 
the lessons of a lifetime he does well if more regular work 


and larger income persuade him to join with others on 


? 
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equal terms, and adopt democracy in business no less than 
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in politics. Reflection will tell him that common men can 
better select capable managers for a business which they 
understand than for public affairs which they do not under- 
stand. He can see that, in the aggregate, great profits are | 
made in business, and that moderate expenses and greater 
pains in working will offset any superiority of managing 
skill possessed by private proprietors. aah 
- The most feasible method of getting into co-operative 
manufacturing is through the co-operative store. Store- 
keeping takes less money to start with, is simpler in its 
operations, and, when once under good headway, easily 
accumulates capital for factory plants. | 
Co-operation has already passed bey ond the experimental 
stage. In Great Britain alone it now handles a business 
of over two hundred and fifty millions of dollars a year, 
from which a profit of over twenty-five millions is returned — 
on purchases, besides paying five per cent. interest on capi- 
tal and accumulating a surplus. There are nearly two 
thousand retail associations, of which many have several 
branches. Some of the societies have as high as thirty 
thousand members. The annual sales of the Leeds Soci- 
ety exceed four and a half millions. | 
Twenty-five years ago the retail stores formed a federation 
and established a wholesale society. Fifty millions a year 
is the business now done by the wholesale society. It has 
its own buyers in the important supply centers of the world 
buying from first hands. It owns six steamships, which 
carry its cargoes from the Continent and from Ireland. It 
does:the banking and the insurance for the co-operative 
societies and individuals. 7 | 
The membership of those societies which are regularly 
incorporated and report to the Government is now 1,450,- 
000, which represents a population of about seven mill- 
ions, or one-fifth of the United Kingdom. The societies 
predominate in the great manufacturing midland counties ; 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire probably one-half the: people 
This whole system has grown from a little club oftwenty- 
eight very poor workmen who joined together just fifty 
years ago to buy their tea and flour at wholesale, for cash, 
and deal it out to themselves at the ordinary retail prices, 
for cash. That pioneer society now has twelve thousand 
members and nearly two millions capital. Two principles 


.were adopted. and rigidly adhered to—cash payments and 


full market prices. These seem small matters, but they 
are in fact far-reaching. For cash they can buy at the 
lowest value, and. for cash they can sell without loss of bad 
debts and with less account-keeping. They cannot be- 
come insolvent, and they know all the time just how busi- 
ness is going. By charging the full market price, and 
incurring only the necessary expenses for distributing 
the goods, they accumulate a profit fund. . This profit is 
made up in large part of what in private business goes out 
in advertising, expensive premises, bad debts, and dispro- 
portion between fixed expenses and business done. Those 
who know something of business will recognize that these 
items amount to a large percentage on sales and form a 
constant danger to capital itself. The customers and the 
proprietors being the same persons, the customer reverses 
the usual order and seeks the store. Dividends -being 
upon purchases and not upon capital, the member has the 
strongest possible incentive to do all his trading at the store. 

Customarily he may become a member by subscribing for _ 
one share of, say, fifty dollars, and paying thereon seventy- 
five cents or one dollar. The remainder may be paid by 
applying the dividend on his purchases. He thus becomes 
a small capitalist by the mere process of trading at the 
store. Simple interest is allowed on capital, and a surplus 


is built up, but the divisible profits fall to the consumers 


in proportion to. their respective purchases. Each mem- 
ber has one vote, regardless of the number of his shares. 
A percentage of the profits is set aside to provide libraries, 
lectures, and propagandist literature. The original Roch- 
dale Society has a most complete library, chemical ‘labora- 


tory, astronomical instruments, and branch libraries and 


reading-rooms at the branch stores. 3 
In connection with the stores, especially the wholesale | 
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faictcitte have been started on the capital accumulated in 
the surplus funds. They have many shoe-factories, one of 
which is the largest in the world. They have extensive flour- 
mills, cloth-mills, bakeries, soap-factories, and farms, and 
are gradually covering the whole field of their consumption. 


Having abundant capital, experienced managers and men, 


and consumers within their own organized ranks, the chief 
difficulties of manufacturing are eliminated. "They are 
thus bringing face to face the actual producer and con- 
sumer, without the interposition of any middleman or pri- 
vate profit. The Association and members being on a 
cash footing, they are not nearly so dependent on depres- 
sion in trade. Consumption is not cut off, and the facto- 
ries are not obligéd to respond to the first breath of finan- 
cial stringency Fs it is that work in co-operative fac- 
tories is much steadier than in private hands. 

There are not a few factories which have been started 
by workmen themselves; but the difficulty of acquiring 
capital, securing suitable managers, and disposing of the 
product is such as to make ventures of this kind compara- 
tively rare and hazardous, With proper determination it 
can be successfully done. 

In the United States co-operation is far behind England 

and France. Spasmodic movements have been inaugu- 
rated, but they have stranded on the rocks of credit or 
politics or low prices. The discoveries in business princi- 
ples which the Rochdale workingmen co-operators may be 
credited with making—namely, cash dealings, market 
prices, dividends on purchases, and an ever-accumulating 
surplus—have been overlooked or ignored by the American 
wage-earner, who feels no need of small economies when 
wages are high and work abundant, and who has nothing 
to spare “for a business venture when bad times leave him 
stranded. ‘The Rochdale plan looks puny and prosy to 
open-handed Americans who do not understand its princi- 
ples and its possibilities, 

But the start has been made. Genuine Rochéehs stores 
are to be found in every part of the Union. Most of them 
are young and small, but there are some with a member- 
ship numbering from one to two thousand, and sales as 
high as $250,000 a year. Lawrence, New Bedford, and 
Springfield, Mass‘, Brattleboro’, Vt., Trenton, N. J., Lyons, 


Ia, Olathe, Kan., Galveston, ‘Tex. all 


and growing societies. 

A federation for propagandism ‘is “ae needed, and 
should be formed. A co-operative society does but a 
small part of its duty if it ignores the educational and the 
moral opportunities that lie at its door.’ In England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy co-operation and profit-sharing 
command. the active sympathy and approval of the leaders 
of thought and reform. The public men, the preachers, 
and the influential journals of this country will not fail to 
give their encouragement whenever the American working- 
man shows the disposition and the ability to organize 
co-operative stores and factories on the right principles. 

Workingmen who really want to better the condition of 
their class should get together, familiarize themselves with 
the working details, and make a beginning in a small way. 

The difficulties to be encountered are not so much the 
business itself as the people’s indifference. Where as 
many as fifty can be gotten together and imbued with the 
proper spirit a safe start can be made. Some members 
can pay their shares in full, and others fifty cents or one 
dollar a week, ‘Some vacant room can be rented cheaply or 
obtained for nothing; the work can be dene evenings by 
volunteers or by someone out of work for small pay. The 
beginning should be confined to staple articles of food, 
and books should be kept under advice of a friendly book- 
keeper. Care should be taken to keep the expensés so 
proportioned to the business that a fait ‘net profit will be 
made from the start. Purchasés and sales should be rigid- 
ly cash, and prices should be the same as at the neigh- 
boring retail stores. - Every one of the fifty should be a 
missionary to explain the plan to his friends and get them 
to join. Members should loyally do all their trading at 
the store, even at some inconvenience. Undertaken in this 
way, a co-operative store can 6 started wi seine and be 
of success. 


A Family Paper 


moral results. 


The Broader Argument 
By the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D. 


The decline of popular interest in foreign missions at 
the present time is painfully shown in the diminished 
receipts of missionary boards and the heavy debts weigh- 
ing upon some of the leading societies, seriously embarrass- 
ing their work abroad’ and preventing any advance. The 
prevailing financial depression is not enough to account 
for the situation. 
which awaken enthusiasm. There is no lack of funds for 
expensive church buildings, public libraries, and other 
home enterprises which, however valuable in themselves, 
are not so immediately connected with the progress of the 
kingdom of God. The facts brought out by the investiga- 
tions of Mr. Rice, of Chicago, are in striking confirmation 
of these statements—an average to each church member 
of more than seventeen dollars for local church expenses, 
nearly five dollars for home charities, and ome dollar for 
foreign missions ! 


Christian nations seems to have lost’ its power. 
become familiar, and lacks the fresh interest of ee 
close at hand. 

It may well be a question, also, whether the present 


indifference is not due, in some measure, to the World’s:: 


Fair, and especially to the Parliament of Religions recently 
held. 
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Money is forthcoming for enterprises — 


The argument from the moral degra-: 
dation and wretchedness of the great masses of the non: - 
It has 


In the evidences of material prosperity, of skill and | 


taste in the greatest variety of fabrics and manufactures of © 


all kinds, the moral and spiritual condition of the peoples. 


represented were lost sight of, and many were led to feel, 


if not to. say, that those who were capable of such a degree A 
of civilization were by no means in so great need of Chris: 
tianity as had been supposed, but were doing quite well : 


enough without it. 


Add to this the influence of the Par- 
liament of Religions, in which the highest: attainments of © 
mere human thought and speculation were set forth, with:' © 


out any reference to their inability to elevate the charac 


ter of the great masses of the population in the countries 


where they prevail, and the impression received from’ the | 


exhibits in a material line was further intensified. 

One proper result we may recognize. Nations which 
have made such progress in the. mechanical arts and ‘in 
philosophic thought are no longer to be included with 
savage and barbarous tribes under the title of heathen: 
They should rather be called non-Christian. And this 
very distinction, which we now feel called upon: to make, 


instead of lessening our interest in giving them the Gospel, : 
should rather increase it, by suggesting their possibilities © 
of character and power if once Christianized. They are © 
worthy of our best endeavor ; and this thought should stim- _ 
ulate us to increased and more earnest effort rather than | 


| 


lead to any feeling that they have no need of Christianity, | 
Such was not the judgment of our Lord. These old civili- . 


zations existed in his time, and were not excepted from 


his great commission to teach all nations; and Paul de‘ 
clared himself a debtor to the Greek as well as to the” 


barbarian. 


If, as the promoters of this Parliament intended, it, had | 


brought out more fully the necessity of Christianity. to man 


¢ 


as a spiritual being, the result would have been different. | 


But we saw only the intellectual and most attractive side. 


of other religious systems, and the best specimens of man- . 


-hood they could produce; while ourselves restrained by © 


considerations of courtesy from pointing out, as should © 


have been done, the pre-eminence of Christianity in its 
However vice and immorality may flourish 


in nominally Christian lands, they are not wrought - into 


our systems of religious ritual ; nor can a vicious or im: 
moral individial expect recognition as a good Christian. 


In its hand-to-hajd work with human sculs our religion | 


shows forth thé spirit of Christ. 
stow upon the Suffering and the sinful of all nations, which 
they can get from ‘no other source. The old argument for 
foreign missions still holds in all its intensity, while broad- 
ened to include all that is highest and worthiest in the 
thought and culture and civilization of mankind. While it 


It has something to be- » 


| 
° 
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becbines us to acknowledge whatever of good may be found. 


in other systems, to recognize the common religious nature 
which leads men everywhere to “feel after God if haply 
they may find him,” it is ours to declare to them the God 
they are blindly seeking, as Christ has revealed him to us; 

to offer them a religion suited to all their needs as phys. 
ical, intellectual, and spiritual beings—a religion broad 
enough to take up whatever is good and true in other sys- 
tems and vitalize it with that life which is from above. 
Such'a work may well enlist the most generous ambition 
of our most accomplished students and the lively sympathy 
of all who have at heart the highest welfare of their fellow- 


A Church “Scandal” of 170 Years 
F. H. Barnard 


We are wont to paint the early days of N ew England in 
very uncompromising grays. With all our admiration for 


- the sterling qualities that struggled so manfully with such 


hard conditions, we are apt to think that, although the first 
settlers make most desirable ancestors, they must have 
been “ unco’ hard to live wi’.”” There is an instantaneous 
sympathetic response in our minds to the sentiment of the 
famous toast at the New England dinner, “ Here’s to the 
Pilgrim Mothers, who not only had to endure all that the 
Pilgrim Fathers did, but had to endure the Pilgrim Fathers 
into the bargain !’’ 

These fathers, however, were not all cast in the same 
mold, as we are prone to think. Occasionally, from the 
scanty records of the time, we get a strong side-light on a 
distinct individuality. The following memorial, presented 
to the Connecticut Legislature, May 18, 1725, by Captain 
Joseph Hawley, a representative in that august body, is 
from the “ Ecclesiastical”? records in the Hartford State 
Library, and is surely an amusing instance (whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously humorous) of the indomitable 
spirit, which shows in minor matters as well as great, in 
early Colonial history. 

Captain Joseph is evidently somewhat irascible and opin- 
ionated ; but, with all that, we may believe that that twinkle 
of humor made him an interesting and lovable old gentle- 
man, for his neighbors seem to have stood by him in the 
contest which resulted in the ‘“‘unhappy Discord’’— 
most grievous scandal, which we fear the Captain did not 
regret as deeply as his words might imply! 

"3 May 18th, 1725. 

The memorial of Joseph Hawley one of ye house of Repre- 
sentatives humbly showeth yor Memorialist his father & grand- 
father & ye whole Church & people of Farmington have used to 
worship God, by Singing psalms to his praise In yt mode Called 
y® Old way. 

_ However t’other Day Jonathan Smith & one Stanley Got a 
book & pretended to sing more regularly & so made Great dis- 
turbance In ye worship of God, for ye people could not follow 
y® mode of singing. at length twas moved to ye Church, whether 
to admit ye new way or no, who agreed to suspend it at least 
one year. yet Deacon Hart ye Chorister one Sabbath day, In 
Setting y* psalm attempted to siny Bella tune—And yor memo- 
rialist being used to y® old way as aforesaid, did not know 
bellum tune from fax tune and supposed ye deacon had aimed 
at Cambridge, short tune, and set it wrong, whereupon y* peti- 
tioner Raised his Voice in ye sdtune & ye people followed him 


except ye st Smith and Stanley & ye few who Sang alowd In. 


bella tune, & so there was an unhappy Discord in ye Singing, 
as there has often been since y® new singers set up & y¢ Blame 
was all Imputed to yor poor petition[er] and John Hooker Esqr 
assistant, sent for him & fined him y¢ 19th Febry Last for breach 
of Sabbath, and so yor poor petitioner is Laid under a very 
heavy Scandal & Reproach & Rendered vile and prophane for 
what he did in ye fear of God & in ye mode he had been well 
educated in, and was then yé® settled manner of Singing by 
y® agreemt of ye Church. 

Now yo’ Petion‘ thinks y¢ judg™t is erroneous. first because 
y® fact if as wicked as mr hooker supposed, Comes under ye 
head of disturbing God’s worship and not of prophaning ye Sab- 
bath ; secondly because no member of a Lawful Church Society 
can be punished for worshipping In ye modes and forms agreed 
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upon by ye Society. thirdly because tis errors: when’ ye Civil 


authorities sodenly Interpose between partyes yt differ about 
modes of worship, &, force one. party to Submit to ye other till 
all milder methods ‘have = used to Convince meh’s consciences. 
fourthly tis error’ to‘ maké‘a Gent. of ‘yor petitiont carrecter a 
Scandalous offender upon Record for nothing‘ but ‘a present 


‘mistake at most, when no m6fal: evil is Intended.» Wherefore 


yor poor petioner prayes you to set asid y¢ s¢ Jud. or by what 
means yor honrs please to save yor poor petitiont from y¢ Impu- 
tation: of ‘ye heinaus Crime to him, &. poor petiont as 
In duty &c shall ever pray . , 
OSEPH HAWLEY. 
This Assembly Grants the Prayer of the within Petition. 
Test: THEO KIMBERLEY, C7lerk. 
_ Reconsidered. Dissented to in the Uppr House. 
Test: HEZEKIAH WYLLYS Secty. 

Capt Timit Pierce, Messrs Whittlesey &e D..Buell are 
appointed a Comtte from the Lower House to confer with such 
Gent. as the Upper house shall appoint upon the differences of 
the. houses on the above Petition and make report to this 
Assembly. 

Test: THEO KIMBERLEY Clerk. 


a 238 of papers lettered si Ecclesiastical,” Vol. II., in Hartford State 
Library.) 


Before Shop Windows 


By Tudor Jenks 


What poet has sung the fascination of shop windows ? 
*“‘ The sweet, shady side of Pall Mall” is tame and ascetic 


in comparison with the busy side of—any street you please, 


whether Broadway or the Boulevard des Italiens, when the 
shop windows are ablaze. What wealth of the Ind, what 
skill of human hands, dwells behind the invisible 'plate- 
glass barriers! How fragile the safeguard ! how awful 
the majesty of law that watches over its fragility ! | 

There are creatures in the shape of human beings and 
with practicable eyes who are always punctual. They 
calculate to a nicety that so many blocks of space equal so. 
many minutes of time. They arrive at the fixed moment : 
but they do not see what is in the shop windows. They are 
irritatingly like the prince in the fairy tale who climbed the 
mountain while voices and shapes in vain tried to. stay his 
course. But the prince was in quest of a princess, while 
the modern Incurious Punctual may be merely in transit 
from one of his inanities to another. 

Fortunately, there is planted deep in human nature, 
perhaps rooted so deep that it reaches the divine kernel, a 
seed from the tree of knowledge; and the aspiring shoots 
push aside the four-squared pavement of conformity. At 
least one twig of this plant turns toward the lighted shop 
windows, and, if the Incurious Punctual replaces the up- 
heaved block, he will crush out a living thing—a branch 
that will blossom here or hereafter. 

If a boy with longings for the sea did not sometimes 
come tardy to school because of the windows of acuriosity- 
shop, he might become a money-lender, bat an admiral or a 
poet—never. 

As well take exercise in a prison-yard as pass through a 
city street without an eye to the shop windows. Nor does 
it much signify what nature of merchandise is displayed. 
While a pawnshop has its own peculiar charm, even a rug- 
store will furnish the stuff that dreams are made of ; and 
the spickest and spannest of furniture may be made to 
take appropriate places in a fitting castle in Spain. 

‘Here, for instance, is the prosaic milliner’s, to the mere 
masculine eye the most unpromising of covers ; but, after 
a scrutiny, we shall find among the made-up abominations 
in feathers and laces an antique buckle that may often 
have reflected candle-beams while our grandfathers were 
boys clinging to the chilled railings outside of colonial 
ball-rooms. Or, again, here is a hardware-shop where ple- 
beian brass carries all before it; but a modest ship’s kettle 
of red copper, squat and egg-shaped, patiently tells the 

story of the whale fisheries in northern seas. _ 

You may happen, too, upon quaint bits of humor. I 
have seen in a Broadway window the Chang and Eng of 
diamonds awaiting inspection under the legend, “ One of 


men. 
| 
; 
| 
‘ 
| 


these is paste: Which doubt: the 
eye saw nothing amiss., But, it” id, not need the eye of 
‘Lecog to note the finger-marks around. the genuine dia- 
mond, made daily more evident, when. the stud was un- 
screwed from its card to go to: its wah id repose in the 
safe. 
As’ Walt: Whitman says am ‘sure of ‘sentiment, 
though I may derange his exquisite’meter) : 

Why should you not speak to } ae 

And I speak to you? : 


Why should we not go into the shops and ask questions of — 


the proprietors in their hours of ease? There are queries 
worth the putting. I should like to know why they take so 
much pains to conceal the price-tags. Is it because the 
tag is not decorative? or is it because they wish to beguile 


_ you into their parlor, hoping that you may entangle a leg 


or wing in the web? Why should some merchants revel 
in an eruption of price marks, and others act as if prices 
were to be revealed only in strictest seclusion ? 


our own shopkeepers expend princely fortunes to reveal 
what their fellow-craftsmen bring forth va upon compul- 
sion ? 

Then there are the sellers of compasses ‘and thermom- 
eters and clocks, who range their instruments of precision 
in deadly juxtaposition, so that he that runneth may be 
reminded that two of a trade can never agree. And there 
are the strange characters whose windows remind one of 
the room “left just as it was when the Marchioness went 
to execution.” I know tool-shops where each hammer 
and file has its ghostly photograph upon the faded serge 
beneath it. 

But enough of fault-finding. It is time to express thanks 
for our blessings to the thoughtful ' window-dressers who 
consider each week’s display as the manager ponders his 
coming opera, And the first place should be awarded to 
_ the exhibitors of moving shows, human or mechanical : 
the shoe-shops where a simon-pure cobbler cobbles in evi- 
dence ; the rug emporium where the dusky Asiatic im- 
prisons variegated tufts of wool; the India store where 
the Japanese artist depicts tropic birds i in a few deft swoops 
of a full-charged brush ; the tobacconist’s where cigarettes 
are rolled so quickly that they seem to materialize from 
thin air ; the toy-shops where little locomotives puff around 
circular tracks in search of visionary stations; the gas- 
fixture establishments where lights go and come in a way 
to make the bleared eyes of age to wink incredulously. 

Walk the length of some great avenue of trade, like 

Piccadilly, or Broadway, or Unter den ‘Linden, or one of 
the great boulevards, and to know it is a liberal education. 
Whatever be your knowledge, you shall learn something 
new ;_ whatever your wisdom, it shall. be baffled. 
! The buying impulse is born of the noblest of human 
faculties; it is the child of imagination. Some men are 
born buyers, some achieve—but ‘that is too evident. The 
true genius in window-dressing is he who knows how to 
set the imaging faculty in action. Any man can arrange 
goods in symmetrical patterns, but the true genius places 
a desk in the window so that you see it set snugly against 
the wall in your favorite corner of your library ; he opens 
a penknife so that you can almost see the new pine shav- 
ings curl down to the floor ; he places a pipe so cozily in 
its case that you forget how clumsily it will bulge your 
pocket. 

Expunge from the minds of a people all that it has 
gleaned from shop windows without paying a penny, and 
you will make a country bumpkin of the cosmopolite. 
What does the word “ polite” mean unless it be one who 
has seen the world’s treasures through plate glass? Those 
_who seek the causes that contribute to the growth of urban 
population should not omit to reckon with the perpetual 
world’s international exhibition shown by the merchants in 
search of patronage. 
, The shop. windows are the poor man’s university. 


N o matter what sort of emotional tempest you may have experienced, 
your heart is not pure unless your life is clean.— Phillips Brooks. 


Why do 
children of the Orient hide away their goods? and why do ~ 


her tongue only when forced to use it. 


Cradle Son 
By Pauline Frances Camp 


There’s a baby moon rocking far up in the sky, «_. 

And the night wind is blowing a soft lullaby ; 

And down, away down, in a mossy-lined nest, - 

Are five little birdies ‘neath mother’s warm breast. _ 
O hushaby, little one, sleep! 


Enfolded in arms that a loving hold keep, 
Another wee baby is rocking to sleep. 
A soft golden head presses close to my heart, 
And darkly fringed eyelids just drowsily pot. 
O hushaby, little one, sleep! 


The tiny star candles are lighting the way 

For birdies and elves that to Sleepy Town stray. - 

But my baby’s stars are his mother’s brown eyes, | 

That love-light his path as to dreamland he hies. __ 
O hushaby, little one, sleep! | 


+ The silver moon-baby sinks low in the west, 
The chirping is hushed in the little brown nest, — 
And, swinging and swaying, with eyes closing fash, 
My little one crosses the border at last. 

_ O hush thee, my little one sleeps! 


ied 
The Stranger Within the Gates. 


By Mary Allaire 


They were most interesting figures as they walked 
through the ferryboat, utterly unconscious of the attention 


given them. They were mother and daughter. The girl 
was about fifteen years of age. She was dressed in white 
cashmere trimmed with white ribbons and lace. Her hair 


was crimped and fell over her shoulders, while a white 
rosebud was held in place on the top of her head witha 
white ribbon ; black stockings and white kid slippers com- 
pleted her toilet. The mother wore a worn and spotted 
black dress and shawl and a small shawl tied over her 
head. The best of feeling apparently existed between ‘the 
two. The mother was intensely proud of the girl; and :it 
was evident that the contrast between them made not the 
slightest impression on either. MGS 
Few who saw them realized the chasm that: separated 
them. For the moment they were moved by the same 
impulse; they were going to some church festival—for 
the church is now their only bond. While it holds the 
daughter, they will, at intervals, be drawn together ; but ta 
education, standards, interests, language, they are sepa- 
rated. The mother, struggling to get a foothold for het 
family, probably working with hér husband to earn money 
which is carefully hoarded, has given, is now giving, 
all her thought to this question of money-getting; her 
children have been born and nurtured with only as much 
care as their physical nature demanded to preserve life ; 
she does not see them drifting from her. They have been 
sent to school largely for commercial reasons: they will 
be more valuable’ if they can speak English. The parents, 
certainly the mother, does not need to know it. She mar- 
kets, she shops, where her own tongue is spoken. She is 
surrounded by her countrywomen. Her children speak 
At the table, in 
all the social life in and out of the home, she hears her 
children talk an unknown tongue. New ideas which 
bewilder her gain more or less control in her home. The 
saving of money, which is bred in her bone, which is-‘sb 
much a part of her that it can no more be overcome than hér 
love for her native land, which is always her “ home,” does 
not control her children. Clothes, which to her are but @ 
protection, and one she.never ceases to resent because the 
must be replenished, are to her children ornaments ; they 
are to them, not the occasional need, but the necessity: af 
each day. Money is to her children a medium of exchange, 
to them there is no future of old age, no satisfaction in 
investment if it means deprivation for to-day. She sees 
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her children marry men and women who do not know 
her, her language, her people. They begin life on a scale 
of magnificence that terrifies her—two rooms, upholstered 
furniture; and her daughter, at least in the beginning, 
expects to be supported. Her grandchildren look upon 
her with strange eyes, and old age finds her a silent 
woman, a stranger among her own. 

This is the history of hundreds of women among us, 
They never know the land, the people, or the language of the 
land in which their children are born. Their husbands 


nearly always learn the language as a necessity; they can-- 


not transact business if they do not learn it. | 
With all our philanthropic effort, we have neglected one 

beautiful opportunity for reaching the people—the giving 

of language lessons. During the activity of the Municipal 

League in New York last fall, a meeting was held one 

Saturday afternoon over a liquor-saloon. The room was 

barren, depressing, and made uncanny by the play of light 

and shadow caused by the constant passing of trains on the 
elevated road. There was a lesson in the scene presented. 

Here was a group of women, perhaps two dozen, some bare- 

headed, aprons about their waists, shawls carelessly thrown 

about them and held by a hand bearing every evidence of 
hard labor. Others had gay-colored shawls thrown over 
their heads; some had bonnets of gorgeous construction, 
familiar to those who know the millinery of Division Street. 
No one knows New York until he knows this street and 
its shops. The expression on the faces of these women 
would move a stoic. It was bewildered—there was some- 
thing about which there was much excitement, and they were 
affected, how? Determined—it was something that meant 
trouble indefinite, but it must be met. Amused—these 
American women were strange, very strange, and it was 
well to see them. Not a woman in that audience could 
have used or understood more than a dozen words of Eng- 
lish. Not one cared for the country except as it offered 
opportunities for making money. It is doubtful if they 
were familiar enough with their own neighborhood to pro- 
nounce the names of the streets a half-dozen blocks 
either way. One lovely brown-eyed woman, with a daughter 
thirteen years old, was present with an ugly, unbecoming 
gray shawl on her head. This woman had been fifteen 
years in this country, and could say little more than “yes” 
and “no.” Not even simple sentences could she speak 
correctly. She looked imploringly at each of the visitors. 

Her interest in the speaker, using a language she could not 

understand, was painful. On her way out she was spoken 

to. ‘Why do you not learn our language ?” 

_ “T busy, very busy !” 
‘Your children speak English, and your husband ?” 
She nodded. | 

_ “ They talk and you do not know what they say?” 

_ “ No, lady, no!” and the brown eyes filled. 

That shawl on her head—it was the wall of separation 
between this mother and her family, even her husband. 
Already the two civilizations were in that home, with all 
their love-destroying possibilities. She must own a bonnet. 

““Why do you not buy a bonnet? You have money 
enough ?” 

“Yes; I have money.” 

“‘ Does your husband ask you to go out with him? Do 
your children ?” 

‘‘ Nein,” and the comely face was heavy with the shadow 
of an unspoken grief. 

‘Do you know why? They are ashamed of you. You 
must buy a bonnet. You are pretty, and you must make 
your husband and children proud of you. You must learn 
our language. By and by your children will not want to 
speak yours. You willbe alone. Learn the language, and, 
remember, buy a bonnet,” was said in parting. 7 

The brown eyes were glowing with light and the cheeks 
— with color as, taking the stranger’s hand, this mother 
said : 

“IT buy bonnet; I learn English,” in a clear firm tone, 
proving her ability to do as she promised. 

We can never be one people until we use one tongue. 
We are going to realize at no distant date that teaching the 
languageis part of the mission work of churches. No mission 
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will be maintained unless its work is done in the spirit and 
language of the country ; no mission church will be the center 
of a foreign population. ~No school, except those that use 
the foreign tongue only to teach English, should be tolerated. 
Every settlement, everv philanthropic work, will in the 
end accept it as a principle that its friends must be taught 
our. language. Mothers’ language-classes will be main- 
tained, and conversational exchanges as well, where the 
educated American will gain as much as he gives. | 
When this day comes, we shall be one people in spirit and 
purpose, not merely geographically and politically. 


The Selfish Child 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


The very young child, like his kinsfolk the animals and 
his far-away brother in the Dark Ages, commonly looks at 
life from the standpoint of his own desires and necessities, 
and has as yet little interest in or sympathy with the feel- 
ings of any one else. This is normal and necessary if life 
is to be well nourished; and it is unwise to force upon him 
too early the duty of altruism, which belongs to a later 
ethical period. The fact that the word altruism is com- 
paratively a new one, grown into popular use within the 
memory of some of us, shows that the feeling it describes 
has not long been widespread, and is another evidence that 
we must not expect too much from the child in this direc- 
tion. | 

We need not be over-anxious, then, if baby finds himself 

an all-engrossing subject in his earliest years; but, lest this 
self-interest become a passion, we must watch him carefully 
as he grows older, and surround him with an atmosphere > 
which will gently, unobtrusively, suggest to him the interests 
of others. 
_ Of all the evil passions which lurk within the breast of | 
man, surely there is none so black and hateful as selfish- 
ness ; and not only is it to be feared in itself, but because it 
is the mother of the whole Satanic brood of vices. A 
modern writer says: ‘‘ Selfishness is the fault most impos- 
sible to forgive or excuse, since it springs neither from an 
error of judgment nor. the exaggeration of a generous 
motive. . . . It is the result of a cold-blooded, self-concen- 
trated system of calculation, which narrows the sympathies 
and degenerates the mental powers.” 

Great capabilities for it lie in every nature—no, I may 
not make so ‘broad a statement, for now and then one 
meets 

a purity of soul 
That will not take pollution, ermine-like 
Armed from dishonor by its own soft snow. 


Yet these are the exceptions, and the ordinary, strong, 
healthy, hearty child starts in life with almost as full an 
equipment of possibilities for evil as for good. 

The root of selfishness is doubtless there; but the influ- 
ences which surround the tiny human being will determine 
whether it shall lie sleeping underground or send up shoots 
of rank luxuriance. Too complete devotion in the parents, 
too absolute forgetfulness of self on their part, wakens no 
similar passion in the child, but rather the opposite feeling. _ 
To deny ourselves the pleasure of self-denial towards him 
is often the wisest course; and to attempt to bear all his 
troubles, to save him every effort, to bend our wills to his, 
to make all sacrifices for him, expecting none in return— 
this is to make of him a very Juggernaut, whose triumphal 
car will one day ride over our prostrate bodies. Felix 
Adler says, in his remarkable pamphlet on “ Parents and 
Children :” “The care of children is the great means of 
stimulating and preserving unselfishness in the world. The 
love of children is the great balance-wheel that counteracts 
the strong tendency towards egotism.” The thought is as 
true as it is beautiful, but some of us need to be careful lest 
we cultivate our own plant of self-sacrifice at the expense 
of the child’s. Unselfishness is a habit. of mind which may 
be developed, and there are a thousand simple ways in 
which the training may be begun even in the earliest days of 
existence. A bit of some dainty given up for love’s sake, 
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a miniature task performed for some one, an errand within 


the house which baby feet may easily perform, a tempo- 


rary sharing of playthings with a tiny visitor, the tending of 
plants, the caring for pet animals—all these are ordinary 
daily happenings which may easily be put within the reach 
of any child, and which are the beginning of life’s service 
to life. 

It is absolutely essential, as Froebel says, to give outward 
form to the loving thoughts that stir within the child’s 
heart, remembering that love which gains no expression 
either in thought or action is love which droops and dies 
away. 

And here, steadily, surely, strongly as the river sweeps 
to the ocean, the subject brings me to the kindergarten. 

There is no spot on this earth, nor in any other star that 
‘God has made, so absolutely and eternally fitted to teach 
unselfishness as is that “free republic of childhood ” where 
the principles of Froebel hold theirsway. Noother educa- 
tor has ever so felt the “‘ inseparable dependency of all spirits 
upon each other’s being and their essential and perfect 
‘depending on their Creator’s.” 3 

He knew, as Carlyle says, that ‘each individual person 
was a part of the great venous-arterial stream that circu- 
lates through all Space and all ‘Time,’ and the whole fabric 
of the kindergarten is held together by his recognition of 
thattruth. The very circle in which the children sing and 
play; the games in which no one may- usurp another’s 
place, the underlying thought of these plays showing the 
inseparable connection of all life; the work in common, 
the labor gladly done for others, the care for the weaker 
children, the aid given to those younger and less advanced, 


the nurture of plant and animal life—all these are so many 


air-currents which taken together make a mighty wind 
blowing away ‘the vice of selfishness like a noxious vapor. 
Send the selfish child to the kindergarten, keep him in the 
hi’e-giving atmosphere at any cost, and, if the springs of 


_ altruism in your own heart be exhausted, visit it yourself, 


that you may see in miniature ‘‘a perfect union in which no 
man can labor for himself without laboring at the same 
time for all others.” ' 


The Flowers, Not the Spirit 


The passengers in a bridge train crossing from New 
York to Brooklyn on Good Friday were attracted by a 
wagon loaded with beautiful flowers—palms, lilies, azaleas, 
and genista, in most luxuriant bloom. ~ Naturally, one 
thought that the flowers were going to a church in prep- 
aration for Easter decoration; but the opportunity for 
advertising was not to be lost, and on the side of the wagon 
was the name of a dry-goods house which has branches 
both in New York and Brooklyn. This house is noted 
for its injustice to its women and girl employees. The 
jowest wages ‘are paid, and peculiarly annoying unsané 
tary conditions have so far escaped the keen eye of the 
Health Board. It is a known fact that if a girl in this 
establishment should make a complaint or comment on 
the conditions that prevail, or on her wages, she would be 
discharged at once. The enjoyment of the flowers was 


' not so great when one knew their destination, and for one 


minute one’s impulse was to think that one could never 
see an Easter lily again without the vision of the week 
preceding Christmas in the basement of that very establish- 
ment appearing—a sight which moved one to count 
Christmas a curse when it led to such brutality. 

It seems rather cruel when we think that there is such 


a contradiction between the celebration of Easter and the. 


relation between these employers and employees. But 
there is another side. The floral decorations in the stores 
are gladly welcomed by the poor; not the ragged poor, 
but the intelligent poor—the poor who pay their own way, 
who are as independent in spirit as the millionaire, and 
yet who never have a penny to spend for pleasure. During 
this Easter week one could not avoid a feeling of gratitude 
toward some of the dry-goods houses which had made 
their buildings beautiful with the Easter decorations, as 
one looked at the groups of mothers, well dressed and 
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intelligent-looking, who gazed spellbound and with intense 
enjoyment at the display made by these firms of Easter 
decorations and Easter flowers. To them these were 
moments of absolute enjoyment, of which they would 
have been deprived were it not for the generosity or adver- 
tising shrewdness of these merchants. It shows the utter 
impossibility of a beautiful object failing to convey its 
message, no matter what the motive that called it into use. 
Everywhere it carries its own message, and this message, 
except to the few, is one of good will to man—though the 
Easter lily bloomed under a roof which, could it have 
spoken, would have echoed back the consciousness of the 
injustice to which it bore witness every day. The odor of 
the flowers was just as fragrant and they were just as beau- 
tiful as if they represented the spirit of brotherhood in fact. 
Somebody was made glad; somebody lived a better life 
because of them ;. somebody rejoiced that God made flowers 
one of-his expressions of love for man. 


| | 
In a Street-Car 


The car was crossing the city from the west to the east 
when a very young mother, evidently from the poorer class, 
got into the car. Both she and her baby wore the positive 
evidences of refinement. The modesty of the bonnets 
worn by each, the daintiness with which the plain clothes 
were worn, all showed the woman to be one in spirit above 
her class. The little girl was just beginning to talk. She 
looked long and earnestly at an old woman, dirty, scowling, 
and repulsive, on the other side of the car. The child 
looked so earnestly at the old woman that the mother 
thought perhaps that was the reason why the old woman 
was scowling, and she tried to attract the little girl’s atten- 
tion, but it was useless. The big blue eyes were not 
removed from the face of the old woman. At last the little 
girl became so restless that the mother stood her on her 
feet by her knee, when the child, with a quick step and 
outstretched arms, threw herself against the scowling old 
woman and said, in her sweet baby tones, “ I dot dranma 
home; me loves dranmas.” The old woman was so startled 
at this unexpected display of affection and interest that her 
eyes filled with tears, and, putting one hand on the child’s 
shoulder, she pushed her gently from her knee, and said, “ I 
am not fit fer yez to touch, child, ye’re so sweet and pretty.” 
But the baby, with that clear look of innocence that is so 
startling in some children, pushed away the detaining hand 
and again leaned heavily against the old woman. This 
time, putting her elbow on the old woman’s knee and her 
chin on her hand, she gazed with the most bewitching smile 
into the old woman’s face, murmuring again, “ I loves dran- 
mas.” The tears overflowed and trickled down the cheeks 
of the old woman, and there was not a dry eye in the car. 
The little mother, with rare wisdom, let the angel of mercy 
alone, and there the child stood, finally taking the corner of 
the old woman’s shawl in her hand, smiling her friendliness | 
into the face of the woman who evidently years before had 
built a wall between herself and the world’s good fellowship. 


A Warning Sentence 


' The fences in New York are now covered with large 
posters, in the center of which, in big yellow letters on a 
red background, is the sentence, ‘‘The Pace that Kills.” 
This is not a warning put up by the municipal authorities, 
but is the title of a play. It is doubtful if an intelligent 
man or woman who looks at that sign is not for the moment 
startled. All are working with a consciousness of strength 
and time dissipated, of the sacrifice of the best things of 
life to things that should be secondary. A business man 
in New York, already overworked, was considering an 
opportunity that would allow him to about double his in- 
come, but one which would, of course, require time and 
thought. He pretended to consult a friend as to the 
advisability of taking up the second opportunity, but it 
was evident that his mind was fully made up that he would 
do it, no matter what the cost, because here was an oppor- 
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tunity to increase his. income. After his talk he was 
coming down Broadway, when he saw.on a perfectly white 
fence this poster, standing out in bold relief, with its start- 
ling “‘ The Pace that Kills.” 
in the middle of his sentence, and,: pointing to it, he said, 
“Ts that a warning?” | 


The Correction of Football Evils 
The Place of the “‘ Massed” and “ Open” Games 
| By J. H. Sears 


- At the present moment, when the game of football is 
being discussed so generally, one frequently hears the 
‘‘massed ” or close game mentioned in contrast to the 
“open” game. It is very generally stated that if the pres- 
ent game were allowed or forced to return to its original 
form as played in America a dozen or fifteen years ago, we 
should see all the evils so much condemned to-day removed, 
and that we should have in their place a capital sport, than 
which it would be difficult to find a better. It must be 
remembered that the terms “close”’ and “ open” game are 
relative, and have come into existence only since the mass 
plays of two years ago became so familiar. Originally 
there was but ‘one form of game. That was one in which 
the quarter-back passed the ball half the width of the field 
to a half-back, who, catching it on the run, was left by his 
ten associates to go as far as he could; in which our full- 
backs kicked as.often and as far as do the Canadians now, 
and the “star ” half-backs made many and frequently long 
runs, scoring again and again in one game. 

' Gradually the idea of stopping long runs before they were 
fairly started became the great object. Defensive play, 
good tackling, systematic watching of certain men, became 
the order of the day. And when a team scored and gained 
the lead, it came to be the object for that team to delay by 
strong defensive play, by holding the ball, by doing any- 
thing within the rules, and thus prevent the other side from 
scoring itself. . | 

_ This, in its turn, required legislation. The game must not 
be delayed, at all costs. Hence a law was made that the ball 


~ must be advanced five yards, or must retreat ten or twenty 


yards, within three consecutive “downs,” or else it must 
go to the other side. Delay was thus stopped. But when 
a team needed two feet more to make its five yards and only 
had one more down in which to gain those two feet, the 
tendency was, not to risk the long pass, but to bunch together 
and, by pushing (brute-force pushing, to be sure, but, never- 
theless, quite scientifically studied out), carry the ball over 
the necessary two feet. It became evident to players that if 
they could only gain five yards every three downs, it was 
only a question of time when they would score. This com- 
parative certainty, against the uncertainty of a long pass, 
which was now more dangerous than ever on account of 
the increased efficiency in defensive play, induced the experi- 
enced heads to study how to make five yards in three 
downs in the surest way. The surest way evidently was to 
combine as many of the eleven men as possible in a single 
simultaneous attack against one point of the enemy’s front 
—and it was in this way that the ‘“‘mass” plays were 
invented. 

This method proved effective; games were won on it 
alone ; hence the study of mass plays grew intointerference 
massed and open. It became evident in a short time, 
however, that the teams were becoming nothing more than 
bunches of humanity falling momentarily into piles, and 
thus two important and till then unforeseen points were 
brought out into a strong light: viz., that a man with the 
most gentlemanly intentions in the world might uncon- 
sciously injure some one in this mass of humanity; and that, 
if this were true, one who wanted to be vicious or ugly 
might certainly do a great deal of mischief under the pile. 

It became necessary, therefore, to legislate again. The 
game must be returned to its old open features, said every 
one; and a,committee appointed for that purpose met and 
made rules which were intended to and indeed did open it 
to some extent. But football seems to be no exception to 
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It stopped the business man’ 


the rule, and the unexpected happened there as well as 
elsewhere.- While the game was more open, the roughness, 
both intentional and unintentional, was increased.. This 
was the.case last fal]. In other words, nobody—certainly not 
the men who were studying the game too closely—nobody 
realized that the sport had become rougher during the 
past half-dozen years, not only because of the mass plays, 
but because it had in the meantime become so much more 
skillful and scientific that men now came together harder, 
turned quicker, fell further and more heavily than ever 
before, and that this was as likely to happen in an open as 
in a close game. 7 

Football would not, therefore, be relieved of its roughness 
to-day, if the old open game were brought back. Umpires 
would no doubt be able to detect foul play and intentional 
roughness more easily, but unless they had the courage 
which comes from the conscious support of the community 
they would inflict no more penalties than they do now. 

While an open game—that is, one consisting of much 
kicking, long runs, no mass plays, no interference ahead 
of the runner, and plenty of opportunity for fair catching— 
would no doubt make a more attractive game, it is practi- 
cally certain now that such changes would not prevent 
vicious play. In other words, it is as difficult to make rules 
forbidding men to resort to unfair tactics in football as it is 
to make laws for the prevention of the same tactics in the 
city government. The correction, therefore, for these 
intentional evils of the game is to be found only in public 
opinion and a general unity among newspaper men to 
heartily condemn, wherever it may be found, any suspicion 
of ungentlemanly conduct. 

It is not a question, therefore, whether necessary rough- 
ness is greater under the close or open game. Both forms 
of the game are rough, and will remain so. Nor is it a 
question whether unintentional roughness is to be corrected 
by substituting the open for the close form, though there 
is the chance that in an open game foul play is more 
easily detected. Intentional infringement of rules and- 
ugly forms of play will be present in both games unless 
such conduct ostracizes the man who indulges in it from 
association with his fellows and brings down the censure 
of public opinion upon him. | 

Hence we must not look to the more open game as the 
means for stifling the objectionable features which are, 
unfortunately, to be found in football now, but to public 
opinion in the broadest sense. Let the matches be re- 
stricted to college grounds, where, so to speak, the Faculty 
is present. Limit the audience to those who are interested 
in the sport as a sport, and who will condemn anything 
they see that is not sport. And, finally, make it, so far as 
possible, useless for a man to do anything ungentlemanly, 
because of the severity of penalties for this sort of conduct. 

This correction of a few of the evils of an otherwise . 
magnificent sport is possible, and measures looking towards 
the accomplishment of such a result should be taken, for it 
would be a pity if the vicious ‘work of a few low-minded 
men were allowed to kill a sport that probably has no equal 
among games as a trainer of muscle, nerve, and mind. 


_ My Lady Brag 
_ A Story for Young Folks 


By Daisy Rhodes Campbell 
In Two Parts—II. 


Theresa had always led in Dorset. For the first time 


‘she had one to whom she looked up with something like 


awe, and she felt the first dawn of self-distrust. And 
why? She cared nothing for Charlotte’s generous, pleasant 
nature ; indeed, she would have much preferred more ex- 
clusiveness and haughtiness. It was simply Mr. Whitney’s © 
wealth and position which made her anxious to please and 
overwhelmed her. 

School was just over for the year, but before its close 
Theresa had decided that it were better to stifle in Helen’s” 
and Mina’s small rooms than to plod alone over her long 
French translations ; and the girls on their part were ready 
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to go to her house in turn. -Theresa and ‘Helen had kept 
fairly even in their studies ; if one‘ excelled a little in one, 
the other stood at the headin another. But Helen won 
the extra prize for English history, for which Theresa had 
striven ; and Mina gs as usual, received the drawing 
prize. 

Miss - Hill’s school was an excellent one. She was 
remarkably thorough, and demanded conscientious work. 
She gave prizes at the end of the year—not medals, but 
fine books and prettily framed photogravures, boxes of 
bonbons, and such things. | 

For English history the prize had been a beautiful edi- 
tion of “ Lorna Doone.” Theresa received a copy of the 
Sistine Madonna in a carved oak frame; but her heart 
yearned for the book. — 

“Miss Hill is so partial to Helen!” she said to a few of 
the girls. ‘I have seen it for sometime. She was deter- 
mined that I should not have that prize. It is very unjust 
and dishonest.” 

‘‘Oh, Theresa! we can’t call Miss Hill partial. And 
you had such fine reports, you ought to be satisfied. You 


know Helen loves history so, she is perfect in it always,” 


said: Mina Cushing. 

*‘ Well,” said Louise Kirby, who had her own grievances, 
‘‘T agree with Theresa ; Miss Hill is growing partial.” 

By this time the visitors were passing down the walk, 
and the rather heated conversation ended. 

When the pretty, dainty invitations to the party were 
delivered by the tall colored servant of the Whitneys—a 
thing unheard of in Dorset—Theresa read hers with grow- 
ing disapproval. The invitation read “from seven till 
half-past ten.” 

. Limiting us in that way !”’ Theresa exclaimed. 
we never start before twelve. That’s ridiculous!” 

‘It’s sensible,” said her mother. ‘ Neither Mrs, Cush- 
ing nor Mrs. Kenna ever allow their daughters to keep late 
hours; and I do wish you wouldn’t, Theresa.” 

Meanwhile Charlotte was saying to her mother: “ Mam- 
ma, Theresa Belmont seems so queer. Papa says her 
family are good, but she certainly does act—well, real 
shoddy. And she snubbed Helen so twice in such a 


Why, 


- heartless way; and she runs rough-shod over the girls’ feel- 


ings. I wonder how they can stand it! And she dresses 
like those real common: Americans in Paris—so over- 
dressed. And, oh, mamma, I heard that she is telling all 
over town that Mrs. Kenna was a governess in your family, 
and that is the only way you knew her.” 

Mrs. Whitney smiled. ‘ My dear Charlotte, you are 
learning a new accomplishment in Dorset,” she said. 

Charlotte’s frank eyes fell a little before her mother’s look. 

“IT know; you mean gossip. But, oh, mamma, I never 
met any one who stirs me up as Theresa does! She doesn’t 
seem a bit like a girl, but like a grown-up person. She 
makes me feel as if spiders were running up and down my 
spinal column.” 

Theresa and Louise Kirby arrived at the party together. 

As they laid off their wraps in the dressing-room Louise 
sighed enviously at sight of Theresa’s new gown. Hers 
was not new, and seemed so plain. She wondered what 
marvel of elegance her hostess would wear. 

When the two entered the large, old-fashioned parlors, 
Louise’s heart grew lighter. 

Charlotte met her so cordially, and, after all, her dress 
was a full, thin white one, with a soft white sash—nothing 


could have been simpler or more becoming; while Helen 


Kenna, who received with her, wore her delicate pink 
organdie. Louise had hesitated about coming on account 
of her gown, but it was out of the question for her to have 
a new one, and here all her grave misgivings had been fur 
naught. 


Mrs. Whitney and Mrs. Kenna gave no one time for 


shyness. New and charming games learned abroad were 
entered into heartily. A few simple dances—quadrilles, 
Virginia reel, money-musk, and the stately Spanish dance 
—were accompanied by Mrs. Whitney on her harp and 
either Helen or Charlotte at the piano. Theresa saw with 
wonder that Helen and her i were treated like mem- 
bers of the family, 
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When the sitredtinents were served, each guest | was 
given a-pretty souvenir, then a most unheard-of luxury. 
At last Mrs. Whitney came near Theresa and was talking _ 
to her. ‘Now was Theresa’s opportunity. With her most - 
affected drawl and impressive manner she hastened to 
acquaint her hostess with some of the advantages of the 
St. John and Belmont families. Mrs. Whitney listened 
politely, while Mina Cushing whispered: “ My lady Brag 
has the floor; isn’t she improving the precious moments ?” 

Several of the girls drifted into the library, which was 
full of rare books and all kinds of curios picked up in for- 

eign lands. 

‘‘What a lovely treat this has been!” exclaimed Lela 
Stacey, with enthusiasm. ‘And how beautiful Helen 
looks! It will be a charming summer for her. Charlotte 
told me she was to be her guest at her aunt’s cottage at 
Point Comfort for several weeks.” 

‘‘ And she needs it, too; Helen is so thin and pale,” 
Mina said, in her generous ‘fashion. 

‘* Mrs. Whitney could not love an own sister more than 
she does Mrs. Kenna,” observed some one. 

‘“‘ And the elegant presents she brought them ! Helen 
has so many odd, beautiful things,” Lela Stacey said. | 
The rare color came into Theresa’s face. - : 

She forgot her drawl in her excitement, and raised her 
voice to a higher pitch than she intended: 

‘‘T don’t see why the Kennas should have so much,” 
she said. ‘‘ Helen is quite common, and one can easily 
see that, as grandmamma says, the family are real toadies, 
just as poor people so often. are to the rich. It must be 
only compassion on Mrs. Whitney’s part for the girl who 
was governess in her mother’s family—she was so young 
it must have been a nursery governess, or maid, at that—”’ 

If Theresa had not been so indignant and absorbed in 
her assertions, she would have noticed the change in the 
faces of her little audience. She stood with her back to 
the door, they facing it. Theresa stopped short because 
a hand was laid lightly upon her arm, and, looking up, the 
girl saw, to her dismay, both Mrs. Whitney and Helen 
Kenna. There was something in Mrs. Whitney’s direct 
gaze which made Theresa secretly quail, in spite of her 
habitual effrontery. 

‘‘T have heard of this strange assertion before ”’ Mrs. 
Whitney’s courteous voice was clear and distinct—“ and I 
wish to deny it once for all. My mother would have been 
honored and grateful to have had a governess like Mrs. 
Kenna, but the fact is, we were roommates at Smith Col- 
lege for years, and I spent many of my vacations at the 
Edwards home, and such a refined, cultured home it has 
never been my lot to see! I consider myself under last- 
ing obligations to that family for kindnesses nothing can 
repay ; and this child ”—drawing Helen to her—“is so like 
her grandmother Edwards, it is striking. And now you 
don’t wonder I love my friends, dear girls.” Mrs, Whitney 
added, smiling: “And we were coming to ask you to hear 
Mrs. Kenna sing some Scotch ballads I’m so fond of, and 
then all join in the ‘ Gypsy Chorus.’ ” 

The girls hurried into the parlors, all but Theresa, who 
lingered behind. No one looked at her; the girls-as they 
passed her avoided her. Never before had Theresa found 
herself in such a position. Never before had any one put 
her down so thoroughly ; and yet the manner of it had 
been so calm and ladylike, Theresa could complain of 
nothing. Her heart was full of envy and secret rage. 
Judging Helen by herself, she thought she was triumphing 
over her. 

“‘ She has played her cards well,” thought Theresa. Her 
first impulse was to go home and not meet Mrs. Whitney 
again. Her next was to stay and show them all that she 
did not care. Poor Theresa! The only unhappy one in 
allthe happy company, she straightened herself proudly, 
and entered the well-filled room. Helen gave her a sea 
but every one was absorbed in Mrs. Kenna’s sweet, culti- 
vated voice, ringing out the genuine pathos and sentiment 
of the ballads of bonny Scotland: What a pity that’ it 
could not have charmed away the evil spirit torturing the 
soul of the guest who sat apart, the only titled damsel 
present, My Lady Brag! © 
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For the Little People 


East Winds and South 
By Annie Isabel Willis 


Dorothy Dilworth and Kendrick Van Pelt 

- Visited often together, 

And just how they did and just how they felt 

~ Seemed to depend on the weather. 

For if they were cross, and things went awry, 
And they could not agree in their play, 


Their mammas would look at each other and | 


cry, | 
“TI think the wind’s due east to-day!” 


But Kendrick and Dorothy sometimes were 
good, 
And played very sweetly together, 
And then, as before, their temper and mood 
Were laid to the state of the weather. 
For their mammas would smile when things 
went aright, 
And, kissing each dimpled mouth, 
Would say to each other, “ The sun’s shining 


bright, | 
And the wind is right straight from the 
south !” 
Snip 


The Story of a Colorado Snowbird 
By Mrs. E. B. Gittings 


One afternoon in February, when the ther- 
mometer was at zero, Edwin found on his way 
home from school a snowbird with disabled 
wing. It was fluttering feebly on the ice, and 
seemed nearly frozen as well as wounded. He 
brought it home, and the family consulted as 
to what should be done with it. One thought 
it would be most humane to kill it, but to this 
_ the children would not consent. It was placed 
on a rug near the fire to warm, and was soon 
able to hop about the room. Being frightened 
at its strange surroundings, it tried to fly, but 
could only flutter helplessly on the floor. 
Crumbs were spread for it, but it was too 
frightened or ill to eat. It hopped about ex- 
citedly all the evening, keeping in the dark 
corners and as far away from the dreaded 
human beings as possible. 

“ What a pity it does not know we are its 
friends!” said Nellie. 

“Tiow should it,” replied Edwin, “when 
boys stone birds and men shoot them? I think 
its wing was crippled by a stone, for I saw a 
group of boys throwing at the birds just be- 
fore [ found this one.” 

Finally, at about nine o’clock, it settled down 

under a stand, tucked its head under its wing, 
and went to sleep. Early in the morning it 
was hopping about and pecking at the carpet 
in search of breakfast. It seemed to care 
little for bread-crumbs, but when some heads 
of millet-were laid on the floor it espied them 
almost: instantly and began threshing out the 
seeds and cracking them in its tiny bill with 
an energy that amused the children exceed- 
ingly. 
As there were no cats inside, we decided to 
give our little guest the freedom of the house. 
Care was taken to put its food in a cool place, 
because we believed that snowbirds naturally 
preferred cold. In this we found that we were 
quite mistaken. When a pan of snow was set 
in its feeding-place it seemed to avoid it rather 
than otherwise, and greatly preferred a drink 
of temperate water from a saucer. 

The second evening, when the family had 
formed a circle about the fireplace, where a 
pitch-pine log was burning cheerily, and mamma 
had opened her book to begin the evening 
reading, who should come hopping into the 
family circle but the little bird! Cuddling 
down on the warm hearthstone, he perked his 
head on one side and glanced from one to 
another with his bright black eyes, as if he 
would say : 

“ Please do not leave me out of your good 
times.” 

“Oh, you cute little snip!” cried one of the 
— and “ Snip ” the bird was called there- 

ter. 

_ That night he selected as a roosting-place a 
corner in the ashes by the hearthstone. Fear- 


ing it would be too warm for his health—for 
we still clung to the notion that snowbirds 
must necessarily thrive best in cold quarters— 
he was' removed to a remote corner of the 
room. As soon, however, as he was set at 
liberty he hopped directly back to his snuggery 
in the fireplace. We vielded the point, and he 
has slept in that particular corner ever since. 

Snip has been with us a week, and, although 
one wing is deformed and he cannot fly, yet 
otherwise he seems to be a happy, health 
bird. Heeats and drinks heartily, and, althoug 
he hops at will from one room to another, yet 
his favorite resting-place is the warm hearth- 
stone, and his playground the ashes under the 
grate! Who would have expected that of a 
snowbird? We dare not allow him out-of- 
doors, because, with his crippled wing, he 
would be an easy prey to prowling cats, of 
which there are several in the neighborhood. 
We have much curiosity to know how long a 
wild bird will continue to thrive in such 
changed conditions. 

The Colorado snowbirds are of a light- 


brown color, with drab breast and a wide 


black collar under the throat. They are much 

larger and plumper than those I have seen in 

the East. 


Raindrops 


O merry sparkling raindrops, 
You glimmer as you fall, 
And all the little lowers 
Will hear your joyful call. 
You bring glad news of summer, 
Of birds and blossoms fair, 
Of fields and blooming meadows 
That lately were so bare. 


“ Good-morning,” sing the raindrops, 
While falling from the sky ; . 
“We cannot tarry with you, 
But quickly hasten by. 
For we must wake the flowers, 
And swell the little stream, 
Then onward to the river 
With a sparkle and a gleam.” 
—Child Garden. 


Queer Ways of Growing Manly 


I do not believe that any of the little chil- 
dren who read The Outlook would care to live 
in Guiana; certainly not any of the little chil- 
dren who are not very strong, or who are very 
lazy. In Guiana, ifa child is slow in its move- 
ments, the parents apply an ant to the child in- 
stead of a whip to make it move faster. This 
little ant bites more cruelly than a mosquito, and 
its bite is apt to be very troublesome afterwards. 
As you can imagine, this treatment does not 
make the child very kind to others, and the 
children in Guiana are said to be particularly 
cruel to animals. The little boys in Guiana 
do not reckon their age by years, but by their 
ability to endure pain. Until he gets to the 
point where he can let the Hucu ant bite him 
without wincing, he is considered merely a 
baby. Like boys all over the world, the little 
Guiana boy wants to be a man, as he under- 
stands it. So he cuts gashes in his arms and 
breast and rubs into the wounds the juice of a 
plant which stings and bites; but this juice 
is said to be also an antidote of snake poison. 
Some little beys grow up with very queer 
ideas of what it means to be a man. I remem- 
ber passing a group of little boys, little bits of 
boys, ina tenement-house street once. Before 
I got to them I saw that they were greatly ex- 
cited, that they were all talking at once and 
talking very loudly. I walked slowly to try 
to find out what was the cause of the excite- 
ment, and I found that the boys were telling 
each other what they meant to be when they 
were men. 
hands in his knickerbocker pockets, swelled 
out his chest, and said, with an air of pride 
and decision, “I am going to det junk [drunk] 
when I det to be a man like my papa.” You 
see, he did not have very clear ideas as to 
what it meant to be a man; but he showed 


One little fat, chubby boy put his - 


one thing, that he loved his father and that 
his father was to him the best kind of a man. 


The Coal on Board 


Do you ever think, when you look at the big 


ocean steamers, how much coal they burn in a 


day? that all this coal has to be put into the 
. vessel and space has to be kept for its storage ? 


that it all has to be shoveled into the furnace 


and then all the ashes shoveled out again and 


thrown overboard? Not many years ago it 
was considered a most remarkable thing that 


“these big steamers consumed one hundred 


tons of coal a day; but now they burn at the 


rate of three hundred tons, and the vessel 


must take on board, when she leaves port, that 
number of tons for each day she will be out 
before she reaches a port. The engines of 
some of these ocean steamers do the work of 
28,000 horses. The coal is to the engine what 
hay or oats would be to that number of 
horses. 


The Home of the Pigeons 


Some pigeons in New London have for 
many years shared with a big clock the steeple 
of one of the churches. The clock has been 
in the steeple for fifty years, telling the time 
by hand and voice to the good people of 


the city. Recently the faithful clock stopped. 


A man went into the steeple, and when he 
came down he said the pigeons were respon- 
sible. They had roosted on the beanig and 
iron rods in the clock, and, becoming crowded 
in their high home, they had roosted on the 
wheels and working gear of the clock,and now 
the clock was worn. out through doing double 
duty. Do you suppose that the little pigeons 


thought the wheels were merry-go-rounds put 
_ there for their entertainment ? | 


& 
The Spring Call 


Listen, little children ! - 
Maybe you will hear 
Voices calling, calling, 
Calling sweet and clear: 
“Crocus! purple crocus ! 
Rouse from slumber deep ! 
Mayflowers! rosy mayflowers ! 
_ Wake up out of sleep!” 
’Tis the sunbeam army, 
At the sun’s command, 
In their golden armor, 
Marching through the land. _ 
—Little Men and Women. 


The Dog Ashore 


A vessel was lost in Lake Michigan, with all 
on board. Some days afterward a dog came 
whining to the door of a house on a point of 
land on the Lake. The dog was wet, and had 
evidently been without food for some time, 
and was thoroughly exhausted ; and now the 
people think that the dog swam ashore from 
the ship when she went down. All else on 
board were lost. 


A Generous Champion 


A chess-player, who was called the champion 
chess-player, was playing a series of match 
_ games with a skilled opponent. 


When they 
were playing the last game of the series, the 
champion saw that he was beaten. He did not 
wait to finish the game, but rose to his feet and 
shouted, “ Long live the newchampion!” That 
is the way to be beaten. The boy who takes 
defeat sulkily is not the one to be champion. 


A Rude Little Girl 


A dear little girl had been allowed to drink 
very weak tea. She grew very fond of it, and 
one day, when visiting, she gazed reproachfully 
at the cup of milk put before her, and then at 
her hostess, saying, very impolitely: “I are 
no cat.” - 


| 
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Books and Authors 


Andrews’s History of the United States’ 


Some one has said that economics is becoming histori- 
cal and that history is becoming economic. In other words, 
history is being exploited to illumine the science of eco- 
nomics, and vce versa. This tendency has wrought to the 
advantage of both sciences, and is partly the cause, partly 
the effect, of much of the progress which they have achieved 
in recent years. 

- President Andrews is in harmony with the prevailing 
tendency, inasmuch as he has sought to “make prominent 

. the political evolution of our country, on the one 
hand, and the social culture, habits, and life of the people, 
on the other ;” and this fact constitutes the chief merit of his 
work. He has, indeed, brought together a great number of 
interesting facts bearing on social and industrial conditions 
which are not to be found in the smaller histories. He 
trices with considerable success the westward march of 
civilization on this continent, and gives a fair conception 
of the tremendous gulf which, industrially speaking, sepa- 
rates the present from the preceding generation. Further- 
more, he writes an‘‘easy, flowing style which commands 
attention from beginning to end of the narrative. It is a 
pity that these conspicuous merits should be coupled with 
equally conspicuous defects. 

His work is wanting in perspective. This is painfully 
apparent in what he chooses to call the fore-history, cover- 
ing the period from the discovery of America by Columbus 
to the adoption of the Constitution. If there is in our 
colonial history any one thing more worthy of careful 
investigation than another, it is the subject of local institu- 
tions. Without a thorough knowledge of institutional his- 
tory, one cannot hope to arrive at any true understanding 
of American democracy. This fact has been recognized 
by many recent American historians, and the result is a 
number of excellent monographs dealing with colonial 
institutions. Yet President Andrews tells us next to noth- 
ing of the origin and organization of the township and the 
county, or of the modifications which they underwent on 
American soil, although he devotes considerable space 
to Indian massacres, thrilling adventures, and patriotic 
legends. In his preface he does, indeed, say that he has 
aimed to call “due attention to what is too commonly 
missed—the truly epochal character of the adoption of our 
present Constitution, in 1789.” Yet even here his sense 
of proportion is at fault. He fails to give any conception 
of the mighty compromises between conflicting sectional 
interests and theories of government which that instru- 
ment embodied. Instead, he expends his eloquence on a 
description of the personnel of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. His treatment of the period subsequent to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution is somewhat better. Especially 
does he give due prominence to the slavery struggle, which is 
commonly slurred over in the shorter United States histories. 
Nevertheless, he devotes nearly twice as much space to the 
fisheries question as he does to the subject of reconstruc- 
tion. A cognate fault is his fondness for narrating events 
topically, thereby destroying the sense of their continuity. 
Thus, in his account of the Civil War, after speaking of 
the first battle of Bull Run, he describes Grant's Western 
campaigns, Sherman’s march to the sea, and Johnston’s 
surrender, Then he takes up McClellan’s Peninsula cam- 
paign, and the subsequent operations of the Army of the 
Potomac, ending with Grant’s crowning success at Appo- 
mattox Court-House. A separate chapter is given to the 
naval operations along the coast and on the high seas. 

His work is wanting in criticism. Occasionally he falls 
into positive error, as when he says that the legislatures under 
the first State constitutions were universally bicameral ; 
that when the British vacated New York in 1783 the imperial 
standard had floated uninterruptedly over the fort a hundred 
and twenty years; and that gold was discovered in Califor- 
nia ‘on the same day and almost at the same hour.” that the 
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treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was concluded. He repeats 
the venerable myth about Jefferson “ going to the Capitol 
on horseback to deliver his first inaugural, tying his mag- 
nificent horse, Wildair, to a tree with his own hands.” He 
affirms, without in the least indicating the- doubtful char- 
acter of the testimony on which the statement rests, that 
Cotton Mather harangued the spectators during the execu- 
tion of George Burroughs at Salem for witchcraft, saying 
that he “restored the crowd to faith by reminding them 
that the devil had the power to dress up like an angel .of 
light.” In like manner he boldly states that Mexico pre- 
cipitated the first actual bloodshed in the Mexican War, 
ignoring Lincoln’s famous “ spot resolutions ” in Congress. 

His work is, of course, intended to be a popular history. . 
This accounts for the almost total absence of foot-notes 
and bibliographical references. However, a moderate 
amount of critical apparatus would not have been incon- 
sistent with this character, and would have added largely 
to the usefulness of the book. 

One cannot help feeling that President Andrews has 
made but indifferent use of an excellent opportunity. There 
certainly was a demand for a history of moderate size con- 
structed on the general plan which he has adopted. He 
has, it is true, produced an interesting and readable com- 
pilation, but the public had a right to expect from his pena 
more careful and scholarly piece of work. 


Text-Books and Books on Teaching 


Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar. Third edition, revised and 
enlarged by B. L. Gildersleeve and Gonzalez Lodge. (Univer- 
sity Publishing Company, New York.) Ever. since the days 
when Andrews and Stoddard’s was ¢hke Latin Grammar in use 
among us, with Zumpt and Madvig for reference, Gildersleeve’s 
has been more and more coming into favor side by side with 
Allen and Greenough’s and Harkness’s, the former of the two 
being the chief competitor. But it is six years since the last 
revision of Allen and Greenough; and so this new edition of 
Gildersleeve’s possesses very great advantage. It is based upon 


‘the most modern and progressive theories, and aims to incor- 
porate the best results of all recent research. The authors 
-acknowledge in their preface the liberal co-operation of many 


distinguished scholars and experienced teachers, and give a long 
list of authorities consulted, chiefly German writers. The book, 
accordingly, is the fruit of most arduous labor and careful critical 
study ; and while some of its statements may now almost startle 
by their strangeness, and some of its definitions appear too 
abstruse and metaphysical for any but advanced students, the 

consistency of method is most marked, and the fullness and 
accuracy of treatment are most satisfactory. 

Velletus Paterculus, Book I1., edited by Frank Ernest Lock- 
wood. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston.) Under the elect- 
ive system the narrative of Velleius may fairly claim attention 
from students, both because of the interest of the subjects pre- 
sented and because he represents the transition to the Latinity 
of the silver age. This edition contains the best portion of his 
work, that dealing with the Civil War and with the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius. An introduction sketches the author’s 
life and gives an analysis of his style. 

Latin at Sight. By Edwin Post. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 
In the present sensible reaction from much of the old-time 
method of teaching and learning Latin, such manuals as this are 
coming into wide use in secondary schools. Toget the thought 
‘“‘in the order and form of the Latin itself ;” to read ‘- without a 
slavish dependence on lexicon and grammar,” is the end proposed. 
We have met with no clearer and fuller presentation of the sub- 
ject than that here given. | 

Euripides’ Alcestis. Edited by Mortimer Lamson Earle. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York.) Another edition of the Alcestis 
added to the many already in existence may seem hardly to 
have been called for. But Dr. Earle has abundantly justified 
his undertaking. His book contains both the condensed results 
of all the best criticism upon the play hitherto made, and all the 
information which the student needs, given with a freshness and 
a chaste scholarly refinement which are most admirable. 
| Minimum French Grammar and Reader. By Edward S. 
Joynes. (Henry Holt & Co., New York.) By a condensed 
treatment of principles Professor: Joynes brings the learner very 
quickly to reading. English-French exercises are not introduced 
until considerable progress has been made: a plan which the 
author believes to rest on sound theory and experience. 

A Danish and Dano-Norwegian Grammar. By P. Groth. 
(Heath & Co., Boston.) A brief practical guide for beginners 
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in these ‘The distinction i is between 


Danish ane N orwegian, and helps to further: study are peaees 


out.” 
Yohn Amos Commnivis : His Lifeand Educational Works. By 
S. S. Laurie. (C.-W. Bardeen, Syracuse.) The main events in 
the long life of Comenius are here given in an interesting man- 
ner.. The account of his educational system condensed from his 
voluminous works brings him before the reader as the founder 
of educational method, the proposer of radical reforms in thé 
teaching of language, many of which are still approved, and also 
as the one who introduced into schools the study of nature. 
Sense-realism and encyclopzdism were prominent features of his 
whole theory of education. The final aim of his reforms was 
moral and religious; knowledge he regarded valuable only as 
leading to virtue and piety. With all the excellence of his 
theorizing, much that he wrote is inconsistent and fanciful in the 
extreme, and has long ago been discarded ; and while as a realist 
he is naturally revered by certain practical ‘educators of to-day, it 
must be owned that “he never fairly faced the humanistic question.” 
In this light the author’s critical survey of his system is the most 
readable part of his book; but he does not attempt to decide 
between the rival schools of thought. 

How Gertrude Teaches Her Children. By Johann Heinrich 
Pestalozzi.. (Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London.) This first 
complete translation of the greatest of Pestalozzi’s educational 
writings seems to have been necessitated by the hitherto frag- 
mentary and colored versions of those who claimed to know 
Pestalozzi better than he knew himself. The editor’s introduc- 
tion contains.a sketch of his life, and a trenchant comparison of 
the merits of his various critics and expounders. The treatise 
itself must be read and studied to be appreciated; and it will be 
a delight to all educators to do so in this clear translation by 
Miss Holland, with its explanatory notes and its rendering of 
The Method, in which Pestalozzi gives the germ of his system. 
That was a system strictly psychological, founded upon sense- 
impression; and aiming only to develop the method of nature. 
The difficulty of interpreting him is much increased by the fact 
of. his often changing his views. He owned that “a holy fog” 
was the only light in which he lived or could live. Whether or 
not; as Herbert Spencer says, “his ideal yet remains to be 
achieved,” it is plain‘yhow much our modern educators draw from 
him, and how generally he is regarded as having laid a founda- 
tion for a science of education. 

Primer of Psychology. By George Trumbull Ladd. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York.) _ Professor Ladd has come to be 


so high an authority in psychology that any who desire to begin” 


its study may naturally be drawn to this book.. Their expecta- 
tions will be met. The outlines of the subject are so happily 
treated, in a plain, familiar style and with abundant illustration, 
as to create and deepen interest in all intelligent readers who 
care to know anything of the life of the mind. There are two 
characteristics of the book which deserve to be noted. One is 
the simple telling of most profound truths; the other, that 
cautiousness and moderation of statement which mark the gen- 
uine scientific investigator in contrast with the ignorant pre- 
tender. The author dedicates his book to a young girl who 
says she has understood and enjoyed it; and we do not wonder 
that he makes his confidence in her intelligence the measure of 
his success, and so expects the primer to be useful for the in- 
struction of the young. Among the many topics which will set 
older readers thinking, the two chapters upon will and character 
and upon tempernasent and development may be particularly 
mentioned. 

_ Talks on Pedagogics : An Outline of the Theory of Concentra- 
tion.. By Francis W. Parker. (E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York 


* and Chicago. ) . Emphatically an advanced book, written by an 


enthusiast in the new education, for fellow-enthusiasts. By no 
means free from prolixity, obscurity, inconsistency, and a way of 
intense dogmatizing by one who is very hard upon anything 
authoritative or traditional, the book is always high-minded, 
earnest, and. suggestive, challenging the thinking reader, and 
carrying him along almost whether he willor no. It is addressed 
chiefly to teachers in the primary public schools; though the 
standard of attainment presented is such as vast numbers of 
them have not yet reached, if they will ever reach it. All teach- 
ers will find here much food for thoug’t and many noble ideals. 
In presenting his theory. of concentration, somewhat different from 
that of Herbart and other psychologists from whom it is adapted, 
the author is not always quite clear ; perhaps, naturally, the Ger- 
man mistiness has sometimes come over his thinking. The talks 
upon expression are exceedingly interesting. So is the one upon 
school government and moral training, though to our mind far 
too severe in dealing with the system of rewards. The clos- 
ing talk upon democracy and education might well have been 
omitted ; for while it is a sort of climax to the author’s views, it 
indulges i in just that extravagant glorying in the common school 
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in which all the join. By the way, ‘not this 
excellent book worthy of‘ ati index ? 

Systematic Science Teething: A Manual of Inductive Ele- 
mentary Work for All Insiruc ors. By Edward Gardnier Howe. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) With the imperfect scientific 
knowlédge which, according to Colonel Parker in the book just 
noticed, so many who try to teach science to children still possess, 
such a manial as this must be exactly what is needed to meet a 
much-felt demand.  Itis carefully prepared, arranged by graded 
steps of study and experiment adapted to the growing intelli- 
gence of the child. Besides, it is a thoroughly practical manual, 
and the lessons have stood the test of many years’ use. Those 
teachers who need to use it will find their field of knowledye 
widened and their power of arousing interest much increased. « 
Dr. W. T. Harris, the editor of this series, writes an introduction 
of much value as an incentive to true scientific observation. _ 

Practical Elements of Elocution. By Robert I. Fulton and 
Thomas C. Trueblood. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) Whoever turns 
these pages expecting to find the usually dry and conventional 
treatment of the subject will be disappointed. The definitions 
are scientific, the statements are clear, the passages for practice 
are well selected, and the whole subject is treated in a way which 
is both dignified and attractive. 

Fablesand Rhymes for Beginners. By John G. and Thomas 
E. Thompson. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) One might almost wish 
to be a child again to learn to read by this word-method and 
from this lovely little book. Exercises in word-building, for 
which children show such aptitude, follow the pages of reading. 

The Sphere of the State. By Frank Sargent Hoffman, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in Union College. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


_ New York.) We sincerely hope that the early appearance of 


the second edition of Professor Hoffman’s “ Sphere of the 
State” indicates that there is a popular demand for such a 
work. While not written primarily for advanced students, it is 
the work of a-thinker for thinkers. The volume opens with a 
singularly clear chapter on the fundamental conception -of the 
State. Professor Hoffman believes that the State is in its 
essence the expression of the mutual duties men owe to one 
another. He recognizes that all the members of society are 
bound together in an organic unity, and that whatever injures 
one part injures every other part, and that whatever strengthens 
one part strengthens every other part. Such being the relation- 
ships of men to one another, he urges philosophically, what every 
Christian feels instinctively, that the promotion of the welfare 
of the whole brotherhood of society is the test of the rightful- 
ness of every institution. Individuals, he sees, have no “ inalien- 
able” right to even property or life, for “there is no way of 
making the lives and property of individuals secure unless the 
State has the power to take them both away whenever the wel- 
fare of the community requires it. . . . Everything in the State 
belongs ultimately to the State, and is always under the supreme 
control of the State;” in other words, “everything in the 
State belongs to, and should be used for the good of, the whole 
people.” Whether individual possession and use can justly be 
allowed depends soiely on the answer to the question: Will the 
good of the brotherhood be best subserved thereby? This 
sounds like Socialistic doctrine, but it is merely the Socialism of 
the common law and of the Christian religion. In time of war 
it is instinctively recognized by all patriots that the well-being 
of their country has the first claim to their lives. In time of 
peace it is instinctively recognized by all who live in the spirit 
of Christ that the well-being of society has the first claim to 
their property. Only in so far as the institution of private prop- 
erty advances the well-being of society is it to be defended. 
This high conception of the rights of the State is naturally sup- 
plemented by an equally high conception of the duties of the 
State, and the chapters which follow on the relations of the 
State to education, taxation, currency, provision for the poor, 
the government of cities, and to other States, are marked by 


clear thinking, broad reading, and earnest sympathies with all 


efforts to make the State the organ of the Christian. conscience 
of the community. 


The Blue Ribbon. By Arthur Reed Kimball. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co, N ew York.) . This volume is, the work of a:trained news- 
paper writer who knows how,to make his subject. interesting. 
The opening, chapter on “ The Great Social Change of which 
the Blue Ribbon is Typical” is a particularly admirable survey’ 
of the total abstinence movement from the time that Lyman 
Beecher preached his .“« Six Sermons” in Litchfield, Conn., in 
1826, and Father Mathew began his crusade in Ireland twelve 
years later,.. The change-that has taken place in society: during: 
this period by reason of this movement is perhaps more impor- 
tant, socially, morally, financially even, than any other change 
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that ‘has: been‘ wrought during the half-century, and the- fewaieds: ' 
and poorness of its historians is a marvel not easily explained. 

In the change that has been brought about, Francis Murphy and 
his two sons, Thomas Edward, and. William J., have borne a dis- 
tinguished part, and Mr. Kimball. bas performed a real service 
in writing their biographies. The Blue: Ribbon movement was 
the religious successor of the “Washingtonian” movement. 
The reformed topers who started the earlier movement repudi- 
ated an alliance with-the Church, and the Church in turn repu- 
diated an alliance with them. Vast numbers of people signed 
the Washingtonian pledge, but the movement was not backed by 
the religious forces, and had no permanency. The Blue Ribbon 
movement was distinctively religious. It aimed to enable men 
to live temperance lives by persuading them to live Christian lives. 
Francis Murphy, like the first Washingtonians, was a reformed 
drunkard. His sons were reformed drinkers. All of them had 
earned their living by manual labor before beginning their tem- 
perance ministry. All of them had the ability to speak directly to 
- common men, appealing to their common manhood. This volume is 
most largely devoted to the work of Mr. Thomas Edward Murphy, 
but that performed by his father also commands the reader’s 
heartiest enthusiasm. The work in England of the Blue Ribbon 
- movement seems to have been even greater than that in America. 
The total number of signers is estimated at above half a million. 
Inasmuch as the Murphys took no part in the modern political 
movement to reduce intemperance by the suppression of the 
public drinking-places in which most of it is fostered, they had 
the support of the upper classes in English society, which by 
this time had withdrawn the opposition to total abstinence so 
painfully manifested twenty years before on the occasion of Mr. 
John B. Gough’s first visit. : 


In Woods and Fields is the title of an attractive collection of 
poems by Augusta Larned. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
These verses are those of a true lover of nature. Every line 
reminds us of that fact. The matter is good throughout, the 
manner not so good—indeed, sometimes it seems slightly slovenly. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of these lines is insistent. We quote a 
few stanzas from “Corot’s Orpheus,’ which picture, as our 
readers will remember, formed the subject for our iat year’s 
Easter cover: 

Sweet dove of dawn, with silver breast, 
Seen dimly through the fleeting shade, 


Drugged with her warm and dreamless rest, 
The earth scarce wakes ere thou dost fade. 


Color unborn in herb or tree 
Floats filmy on the silent air, 
And beauty, fluent still and free, 
A spirit breathing everywhere. 
Vast depths of space that seem to thrill 
And tremble with the coming day, 
That mystic moment prayerful still, 
Ere gold has flooded ali the gray. 


The god comes forth to greet the light, 
Dilating with the breath of song, 
And like a swallow in its flight 
By inspiration borne along. 
He grasps the lyre with careless hand, 
Forgetful of its charméd strings ; 
One moment ere their tones expand, 
The voiceless spirit soars and sings. 


Sacred as truth these hues and lines, 
Religious as a minster aisle; 

When reverence thy soul inclines, 
Come, gaze, and lose thyself the while. 


Selections from Rosegger’s Waldheimat have been published 
with notes by Professor Fossler, of the University of Nebraska. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) This delightful romance, in its own par- 
_ ticular province unparalleled save by the writing of Rosegger’s 

eat friend, Anzengruber, is generally thought to be almost too 
dialectical to be of much service to one studying German. The 
book teems with “ Austriacisms.” Professor Fossler’s notes are, 
therefore, of special value. They are both grammatical and 


lexical. The introduction of “ Waldheimat” to American readers | 


is a real service in the cause of good literature. Rosegger’s art 
was so simple, his style so direct, and his interpretation of the 
life about him so true and sure that his writings are thoroughly 
removed from the unhealthful tendencies of some more modern 
German authors. It is to such genuine story-telling as we find 
in his books or those of Fritz Reuter or in Auerbach’s early 
“« Dorfgeschichten ”’ that we owe our happiest hours in German 
‘literature. 


- Lieutenant Sargent, of our army, has put together a readable 
book on Vapfoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co., Chicago.) In these days of too many reminders of the fact 
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that N apoleon was not all that he should have been in private life, 
it is pleasant to.turn from salacious memories to a little volume 
like this, which shows us that Napoleon was indeed all that he 
should have béen as a general when he planned his. first 
campaign, when he faced the Archduke Charles, and when he 
fought the fights of Arcole and Rivoli. The strategy and tactics 
of 1796-97, were surpassed by no later Napoleonic achievements 
in brilliancy, completeness, or combination... So carefully and 
accurately written is this volume that the London “ Times” pays 
our compatriot the compliment of begging him to continue his 
history through the other campaigns of N soe 


Literary Notes 


—lIt is said that the Hon. Mrs. Norton is the original from 
whom Mr. Meredith drew his “ Diana.” 

—The title of the volume upon which M. Alphonse Daudet 
is now engaged is reported to be “ Le Soutien de Famille” (The 
Family’s Mainstay). 

—Another pictorial paper has appeared in London. It is 
called “ The Album,” and will consist principally of photographs, 
as. a sort of illustrated commentary upon passing events. 

—Mr. Crockett, the Scotch novelist, is thus reported in a con- 
temporary: 

Every morning, summer and winter, I’ve had my cold tub and am ready to 
begin work by half-past four. I should feel I’d missed one of the keenest pleas- 
ures of life in missing the sunrise. I always go out to look at it, no matter how 
busy I may be. I seem to see the world recreated then, and to share in the 
sense of being newly born myself. Perhaps I’ve gone to bed discouraged, 
feeling it is not—never can be—in me to do the work I would do. But in the 
dawn everything seems possible to me. Six hours’ sleep is all I take, because 
it’s all I need. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson’s will, dated 1893, provides fully 
for his mother and his relatives on his father’s side, and leaves 
to his wife in life-rent the part of his father’s estate held by his 
mother, likewise in life-rent all the rest of his money, books, 
royalties, manuscripts, and other effects, which are to go in fee, 
upon her decease, to her son, Samuel Lloyd Osbourne, who is 
made residuary legatee. A life-rent is bequeathed to Mr. Sid- 


ney Colvin. Messrs. Charles Baxter and Henry James are 


appointed executors. 

—It may not be known that Spaniards. claim the dramatist 
Echegaray as the chief of their own mathematicians; they fur- 
ther claim for him the honor of being one of the first mathema- 
ticians of the world. Long before he ever thought of writing 
plays he had become Professor of Mathematics at the Escuela 
de Caminos, at Madrid, an institution where he had achieved 


remarkable triumphs as a boy. He was forty-two before his first 


drama was produced. That is twenty-one years ago. He isnow 
the author of fifty plays. 

—Mr. Kipling’s Christian name is thus nee for by the 
London “ St. James’s Gazette :” 

Rudyard Lake, which has beaten the record this winter of all English waters 
by covering itself with two feet of solid ice, had previously been immortalized 
in avery different fashion. It would be irreverent, and-to some extent incor- 
rect, to say that this mere is Rudyard Kipling’s godfather, but to it he cer- 
tainly owes his name. Nearly thirty years ago John Lockwood Kipling was 
strolling along the picturesque shore in the charming companionship of Miss 
Alice MacDonald, when he plucked up courage to make there and then an offer 
of his hand and heart. To commemorate that happy summer evening’s walk 
the son of their subsequent marriage was named Rudyard; and he certainly has 
given the genius /oci no cause for shame. 


—lIan Maclaren, or, to give him his full title, the Rev. John 


Maclaren Watson, speaks as follows about the recrudescence of 


the short story : 

The old three-volume writer sat down beside his reader, so to speak, and gave 
him ideas between the puffs of a pipe. But the time of the puffs themselves 
was filled up with padding. Now the spread of culture has made the general 
reader quite intolerant of padding or verbosity. Only the other day I was ex- 
plaining something to one of my congregation. I went rather too carefully 


about it ; for while I was setting out one point, he said, impatiently, ‘“‘ You can — 


go on to the next point. I have grasped that, and got two ideas of my own into 
the bargain.”’ That is the reader’s position exactly. Mind, it is very much 
harder to write a good short story than a good novel. In the short story every 


_ word has to tell and carry you forward evenly to the climax. You can allow 


yourself no /omgueurs, no pauses to chat with your reader by.the way. 

—The late Professor Blackie was once asked to undertake the 
task of collecting money to found a chair “of’ Celtic Literature. 
He was not accustomed to begging, but said that he would try. 
Afterwards he told a writer on the “ Strand Magazine” about it: 

During that four years of begging I got a great insight into human nature, for 
the art of begging is simply this: If you want the duke you must first get the 
duchess. There is more sympathy in women in these matters.. When I had got 
about £5,000, her Majesty, at Inverary Castle, subscribed £200. The Princess 
Louise said to me, ‘* How do you expect to get the rest of the money?” “Oh, 
some way or other, your Royal Highness,” I replied. ‘“‘ But how?” the Prin- 
cess insisted. ‘* Faith removes mountains,” I replied. 

The “ mountains ” were $60,000, and Professor Blackie removed 
them all—that is to say, he collected that amount. | 


[For list of Books Received see page yor] ~ 
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The Religious World | 


Just now there seems to be a great prev- 
People’s Churches alence of what are known as people’s 

churches. In New York City the old 
Academy of Music in Fourteenth Street is really a great church 
on Sundays. In the morning the Rev. Thomas. Dixon, Jr., 
preaches to crowded houses, and in the afternoon the Rev. T. 
DeWitt Talmage preaches to vast throngs. Probably no churches 
in the metropolis are so crowded as this old Academy of Music. 
Dr. Talmage has not sought to have a church organization, but 
Mr. Dixon intends to establish achurch. In addition to the meet- 
ings held by these men, those under the direction of the Methodist 
Forward Movement are still continued, and the old Scotch Church 
in Fourteenth Street is used for this work. These services meet 
a distinct and very great need. Thousands go to them who 
would not enter the churches, and, while the more refined and 
“ judicious ” .Christians may grieve at some of the methods ‘em- 
ployed for reaching people, there is no doubt that the Gospel is 
preached and good seed thus sown in the hearts of multitudes 
who otherwise would never hear the Gospel message. A service 
of a different kind altogether is that of Professor Felix Adler in 
Carnegie Music Hall, which is also largely attended. Professor 
Adler delivers ethical lectures which are often spiritually helpful, 
and considers public and educational rather than distinctly 


religious questions. All these and many other less prominent 


movements show that the thoughts of the people are occupied 
with questions of the spiritual life. 


: The report of the People’s Institute which 
A Peapte’s Pelee has been established by Bishop Fallows 
65 Conner hardly reached us before there came the 
announcement of another move in the same direction. This 
time it is proposed to establish a great People’s Palace. The 
Rev. John Rusk, of the Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
is the President of the society, and many other prominent men 
are Directors. It will be uader the direction of a stock com- 
pany, whose object will be the providing of a place where re- 
spectable people can gather and have all the advantages of 
saloons and club-houses, with none of their disadvantages. 
The building will be several stories in height, the ground floor 
being devoted to a “ soft-drink parlor” and café, and the upper 
stories to. smoking-rooms, billiard-rooms, lavatories, reading- 
rooms, roof garden, etc. The plan is to have also a large res- 
taurant where an excellent sable ad’héte dinner will be served. 
Special provision is also to be made for boys in separate depart- 
ments. The project is even more ambitious than that of the 
People’s Institute, but it is surely a step in the right direction, 
and if it is properly conducted will be a great blessing. When we 
say properly conducted, we mean in such a manner as to provide 
for those who are in real need. One of the difficulties of such 
institutions is their tendency to attract boys and young men, 
and indeed married men, from their homes. The best place for 
all who have homes is at home. But in every large city there 
are thousands who are living in hotels and boarding-houses; for 
such persons this People’s Palace and similar institutions are 
adapted, and to them can do great good. 


While we are speaking of social movements 

Chicago Commons. in Chicago, we are reminded that a course 
_ of exceedingly attractive lectures on social 

science has been arranged by the Chicago Commons. This is 
the social settlement connected with the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, and is under the general direction of Professor Gra- 
ham Taylor. Amorig the lecturers are to be Mr. Percy Alden, 
of the Mansfield House; the Rev. A. Holden Byles, leader of 


the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Movement; Judge Sears, Profes- 


sors Harper and Bemis, President Finley, Dr. George Dana 
Boardmar, and Mrs. Charles Henrotin. Between the Hull 
House, under the direction of. Miss Jane Addams, and the 
Chicago Commons, the social problems of that great city are sure 
to receive thorough study and able and strong presentation to 
the public. This course of lectures is but one of many courses 
on social subjects to be delivered in different parts of the coun- 
try during the coming summer, and all together indicate that the 
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trend of public sentiment is in the direction of a better social ~ 


order. 
A meeting of the Board of Bishops of the 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
was held recently at Union, S.C. The trans- 
actions of the meeting were of little interest outside, but one 
event occurred which may mark an era in the relations of the races 
in the South. _ A reception was given to the Bishops in the name 
of the people of the town where they were assembled, and a 
nephew of Senator Butler, a lawyer of the place, was among the 
speakers. We quote the following from the “Christian Advo- 
cate:” “Mr. Butler said that he felt honored in being called 
upon to extend the welcome of the white people of the place to 
such a band of able, eloquent, and distinguished men, and ex- 
pressed sympathy with the effort to elevate the colored people 
along, the lines of intellectual, moral, social, and material 
advancement.” It is also said that the white people in the audi- 
ence displayed a spirit in harmony with these expressions. 
This we think one of the most encouraging bits of news which 
has come to us in many a day. The white people and the col- 
ored people, both North and South, meet and mingle in many 
assemblies ; they live in the same houses; there is no conflict so 
long as the colored people recognize their servile condition; but 
how Christian men can insist that their brethren shall always be 
servants passes our comprehension. This example of fraternal 
fellowship is worthy of being heralded far and wide in these days 
when such sad stories of lynching and other violence have been 


In the South 


i: One of the pleasant- 
“The Messages of the Denominations” est meetings that the 
Congregational Club 


-of New York has had in recent years was on the 15th of April, 


when the subject at the head of this paragraph was discussed 
by five thoroughly representative men. Dr. MacArthur spoke for 
the Baptists, the Rev. Percy S. Grant for the Episcopalians, the 
Rev. W. F. Junkin, D.D., for the Presbyterians, the Rev. W. V. 
Kelley, D.D., for the Methodists, and Professor Williston Walker, 
of Hartford, for the Congregationalists. The object of the 
meeting was not attained, because the speakers devoted them- — 
selves rather to a defense of their denominations than to putting 
the emphasis upon the peculiar message which those denomina- 
tions have for the world; and yet the speakers, in defending their 
position, made clear many of the distinctive messages. Is not 
the first step along the line of Christian union to be a clear 
comprehension of what the various denominations stand for? 
Ignorance is the cause of much of the current misunderstanding 
and controversy. 

The Baptist ministers of Pittsburg have hit 
upon a very good idea for increasing inter- 
est in their ministers’ meetings. If we un- 
derstand the report in the “ Examiner,” the method is to have 
a “Quiz” conducted by one of the members; then certain 
questions of current interest are answered by different persons. 
The “ Quiz ” reported in the ‘“* Examiner” was probably inter- 
esting to those who attended, but was entirely occupied with 
subjects which belong especially to the Baptist denomination. 
It is not with the subjects of this special day that we are con- 
cerned, but rather with the thing itself. The plan is a capital 


“ Quiz Day ”’ 


one. It would not be difficult to have similar days arranged in 


other denominational meetings, and there are many questions of 
pressing importance the answers to which, if they could be given - 
by experts, would be of invaluable service to the ministry. They 
would be far more helpful than the old-time addresses which are 
so frequently brought out to be read on such occasions. A 
“ Quiz Day ” is a good idea. ae 
St. Mark’s, corner of Second 
The Centennial of St. Mark’s Avenue and Tenth Street, is 
: one of the landmarks of New 
York City, and its rector, the Rev. J. H. Rylance, D.D., is a man 
who is well known and of .very positive influence. Not.many 
years ago it was the church of probably the greatest wealth in 
New York. The corner-stone of this church was laid in 1795, 
and four years later the church was consecrated. It is built in 
the old colonial style, of ecclesiastical architecture, and the in- 
terior still preserves its quaintness. Its work is now largely - 
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among the poorer people of the East Side. On Sunday last 
the rector preached a historic discourse, and the day was other- 
wise suitably observed. : 


The Congregational Sunday-School 
Publishing Work 


is under the direction of a Society of which the Rev. George M. 
Boynton, D.D., is the Secretary. The annual report of that 
Society is just at hand. It is most encouraging to read such 
words as these: “ We have had no deficit at-any time during 
the year.” The total receipts of this Society were slightly in 
excess of $80,000. This was contributed: by churches, Sunday- 
schools, missionary organizations, and individuals. The dis- 
couraging feature about the work is that so small a proportion 
of the Congregational churches contribute to this Society. It 
does a kind of work quite.as valuable as that of the other socie- 
ties, and ought to be on the list of benevolences of all the 
churches. 
phasis. The Secretary says: “ We are most careful in our work 
not to trench upon the ground occupied by other denominations. 
If only they would show the like comity to us! It grieves us 
to the heart to be compelled to say of the agents of more than 
‘one sect that they apparently consider that other denominations 
have no rights which they are bound to respect.” The publica- 
tions of this Society are many. Two are published in German, 
one in Norwegian, and one in Bohemian. Other papers in for- 
eign languages are aided. In addition papers and lesson-helps 
_ and books are published in English. There is a balance in the 
treasury. The report of the Secretary is interesting reading, 
and we heartily commend it to those whom it is intended to 
reach, 
Arrival of | 
Mr. Percy Alden 


The Sunday-school and 
publishing work .of the 


Mr. Percy Alden, Warden of Mansfield House, 
Canning Town, East London, arrived in this 
city last week on the Majestic. After lec- 
turing on Thursday and Friday evenings at the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, he started for Chicago to fulfill engagements at the 
- University and the Theological Seminary. Mr. Alden has all 
_ the engagements that he can fill. He is in this country for recre- 
ation. He will speak in New York, Chicago, Grinnell, Ia., at 
Yale University, at Harvard, at Pittsburg, Mass., and at Mont- 
clair, N. J. He will also attend the Settlement Conference to be 
held in New York the first week in May. Mr. Alden, although 
a young man, has achieved remarkable success in his chosen 
work. The Mansfield House leads all the other Settlements of 
the world in grappling with the problem of poverty and with 
the problem of the unemployed. Some idea of the immense 
work on the hands of the Mansfield House during the past year 
may be gained from the fact that the weather was colder in Lon- 
don than in New York, that the people were unprepared for it, 
and that under those conditions not less than twelve thousand 
men were out of work, and that of this number most had not 
been able to make any provision for such an emergency. Mr. 
Alden informs us that for a long time Mansfield House fed from 
six to eight thousand persons,a day. As an indication of how 
great the suffering was, he says that the death-rate during the 
winter doubled, indicating that many must have died from starva- 
tion. Many American students have been inmates of the Mans- 
field House, and have learned to appreciate the rare qualities of 
Mr. Alden and his associates. Not far removed from it is the 
Woman’s Settlement, which is also doing a great work along 
the same lines. It is doubtful if any man in London is exerting 
a wiser or more beneficent influence. He is one of the most 
quiet and unassuming of men, but one of the bravest and most 
resolute in the service which he has undertaken. 


7 There is an interesting article in the 
The Crisis in India April number of the “ Church at Home 
and Abroad,” entitled “The Crisis of 

Missions in India.” Its author is the Rev. R. Morrison, of 
Saharanpur. He says that India, though heathen, has never 
been allowed to stagnate. ‘Her history is a history of success- 
ive conquests. From the remote past down to the practical 
present, great commercial, political, physical, and moral influ- 
ences have centered in and radiated from India. Among allher 
periods of tremendous change, political, social, and religious, 
there has never been one in which the change was as | radical, 
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One feature in the report is worthy of special em- . 
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rapid, and irretrievable as that which is - going on with ever 
accelerated speed to-day.” Mr. Morrison quotes a suggestive 


remark by an eminent Indian statesman, which is as follows : 


“The India of to-day is no more like the India of Lord Ellen- 


_ borough, forty years ago, than the England of Queen Victoria 


is like the England of Queen Anne. India has covered in forty 
years’ time the distance England has covered in two hundred 
years’ time.” This is called “the era of the Somajes.” The 
Somajes are various forms of religious sects which have diverged 
more or less from Hinduism, and most of which are permeated 
with Christian ideas. In this country we know one—the Brahmo- 
Somaj. This, however, is but one of the many societies of the 
kind. They all show the influence of Christian truth in their 
rules and creeds. Christian education is exerting a large influ- 
ence throughout the Empire, and when a man like the late Dr. 
Forman, of Lahore, ends his work, the whole city delights to do 
him honor. A favorable sign in India is the fact that Chris- 
tianity has so largely pervaded and modified the old religions, 
and that Christian education is reaching so many people. On 
the other hand, however, European infidelity is coming in and 
being read by thousands of the people, who are proving the dan- 
ger of a little knowledge. There is also peril in the fact that 
individual liberty often degenerates into license. We do not 
wonder that Mr. Morrison feels that there is a real crisis in 
India, So much has been already done in enlightening the peo- 
ple, in bringing them to large views, and in modifying the 
old religion, that ‘nothing now remains except more thorough 
work. The processes which have been already begun must 
receive increased momentum, until the people shall be brought 
under the influence of a Christianity which shall be not merely 
nominal, but real, and pervaded with the life of the Cross. 


Brief Mention 


The Church of the Strangers in New York, which has been without 
a pastor since the death of Dr. Charles F. Deems, has called to its 
pulpit the Rev. D. A. Blackburn, formerly of the Western Presby- 
terian Church, Charleston,S.C. Mr. Blackburn isa young man. Tke 
future of the Church of the Strangers is a pom but the work of 
Dr. Deems surely ought to be conserved. 

Among the English ministers who are to be in this country during 
the coming summer are Principal Fairbairn, of Mansfield College, who 
is to lecture both East and West, and the Rev. Bernard J. Snell and 
his brother, the Rev. H. H. Snell. Principal Fairbairn will not arrive 
until July. Bernard J. Snell is pastor of the church in Brixton, long 
made so famous by the ministry of J. Baldwin Brown. 

Father [gnatius, who visited this country a year or two ago, has a 
mortal hatred of Archdeacon Farrar. In a recent address he re- 
viewed Dr. Farrar’s book on “ Daniel ” and referred to him repeatedly 
as “that awful man,” and he also spoke of “blaspheming infidels 
inside and outside the Church,” not leaving much room for doubt as 
to whom he would class in the list of those “ inside the Church.” Itis 
charity to think that Father Ignatius is not entirely in his right mind. 

The Baptist Ministers’ Meeting of Chicago has honored itself by 
electing as its President for the ensuing term of service President 
W. R. Harper, of the University of Chicage. There is a peculiar sig- 
nificance in this election, since many have been very emphatic in their 
disapproval of some of President Harper’s lectures. This election 
shows that the Baptist ministry of Chicago is, in the main, in agree- 
ment with the honored President. 

The Rev. A. Frederick Dunnels, pastor of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church of Bath, Me., is doing work out of church which is 


_almost as important as that in the church itself. For seven consecu- 


tive nights during Passion Week the largest audiences of young peo- 
ple ever gathered together in Bath, Me., attended his stereopticon 
lectures on the Life of Christ, which Mr. Dunnels modernized by illus- 
trated description. The fact that a Congregational minister in a 
Maine town should devote such extensive and intelligent attention to 
Passion Week is an interesting indication of the evolution of New 
England religious thought since the Puritan days. 

One of the most interesting missionaries who has been in this 
country of late is the Rev. Arthur H. Smith, of the North China Mis- 
sion. Mr. Smith is a graduate of Beloit College and Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. Afterward, with his companion, the Rev. Henry H. 
Porter, of the same mission, he studied medicine. His book on China 
is one of the most valuable which has yet appeared on that country. 
As a speaker he is at first very quiet, speaking with great rapidity, and 
his auditors are hardly aware of the richness of his utterance until some 
bright flash wakes up the sleepy ones, and they find that they are 
listening to a man of peculiar and even brilliant power. He sails this 
week for his home in China. 
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The. Qutlook 


The H Club 


The Feeding of Babies 


This is one of the most important prob- 
lems that every mother has to solve. The 
Home Club should be the medium for the ex- 
change of valuable experiences. 


Dear Outlook: Barley-water is used as a substitute 
for lime-water, and is said to correct the tendency to 
constipation. From my own experience and that of 
several others, I cannot too strongly advise the great- 
est watchfulness in its use for very young infants. 
It certainly caused violent vomiting in the case of 
my two-months baby, which entirely ceased on its 
discontinuance. Since then I have heard of several 
instances when barley-water caused very serious dis- 
turbance with the digestion of young babies. Ihavea 
very good recipe for infants’ food, which I will gladly 
send to any one desiring it. 1 wish every mother 
could be brought to realize the value of partially 
cooking milk which a baby is to use. It certainly 
lessens the tendency to colic,and, when the milk has 
been combined with cream, has never caused the 
slightest constipation in my children. The milk 
should be put in a jar or pail, which should be placed 
in a vessel of water and allowed to come to the boil- 
ing point. This is a very simple method of steriliza- 
tion. 


Dear Outlook: As you have asked mothers to give 
their experience in the feeding of infants, I will 
gladly give mine, as an answer to “ A. E. P.”’ espe- 
cially. Iam a firm believer in regular times for feed- 
ing. Milk and water is rather a light diet for healthy 
babies, and I have found it better to give a more 
hearty food rather than shorten the time between 
the meals; so, when my little ones were about two 
months old, I diluted the milk with strained oatmeal- 
water, keeping the same proportion of milk as is 
given for babies of that age. Gradually the oatmeal 
has been thickened, until now, when it is strained 
and cold, it is like a jelly. My baby of six months 
takes half oatmeal to half milk, with a tiny bit ot 
sugar added. It is a hearty meal, and there is no 
trouble in getting the little one to wait the full time. 

To regulate the baby’s bowels when costive, I have 
generally found that to use browned flour instead of 
the oatmeal for a few days does very nicely. The 
flour is browned in the oven to a light even brown— 
the color of a patent baby food. Boil a teaspoonful 
of it in the right amount of water, adding the same 
amount of milk and a little sugar, as with the oat- 
meal. A.C. A. 


Where to Send the Surplus 


This is the season when closets, garrets, and 
trunks receive attention at the hands of the 
careful housewife. It is often a question how 
to dispose of the articles of wearing apparel. 
There should be a depot in every large city 
where these articles could be disposed of to 
the poor at a small price. 

The experiment of collecting garments and 
disposing of them to a group of poor people 
known to the. sellers personally has proved 
the possibility of doing this on a larger scale. 
Umbrellas, waterproofs, shoes, overcoats, have 
all been found to attract buyers who could not 
buy these goods at the stores. The shoes 
were blacked and the buttons sewed on, and 
sold at from ten to thirty-five cents per pair. 
No garments unsuited to the workingman’s 
home were sold. Dresses were eee and 
cleaned, and have been made over in dress- 
making classes. Work could be furnished 
women who needed work if a central station 
were established in any community, where giver 
and buyer could go. The income could be 
applied to necessary expenses. 

There has been formed in New York City 
recently a Clothing Fund Charity. The Cloth- 
i has three avenues of distribution : 
the Health Board, through its corps of visit- 
ing physicians ; the Sisters of the Assumption, 
312 East Fifteenth Street; and St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Mission Parish House, 209 East Forty- 
second Street. The subscription fee to the 
Clothing Fund Charity is $2 per year; Miss 
Sarah Anson Handis the Treasurer. The Cloth- 
ing Fund will dispose of new garments only, 
cut and delivered from its own center. News- 
papers and books, which are such a weary bur- 
den, may be sent to the Newspaper Bureau of 
the State Charities Aid. This Bureau will 
gladly distribute reading-matter sent to it. 


A Public Danger 
The Board of Health of New York for 
years have been trying to have the janitors’ 
families removed from the public school 
buildings. The objection of the Board is the 


All leading teachers of 


- 


cookery use 


Sure.” 


Always makes light wholesome food. 
Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, Successor to Cleveland Brothers. 


constant exposure of the schools to contagious 
diseases. The justification of the objection 
to the school-houses as places of residence 
is proved by the recent breaking out of measles 
in the family of the janitor of No. 32. The 
Board of Health has closed the school to 
1,700 children—a serious loss of time at that 
season of the year when the weather makes 
regular attendance of pupils most possible. 


Crocheted Cape 


One of our readers asked for directions for 
making a crochet shoulder cape. Several 
answers to this request have been received, 
but we print only one: 


Make a chain of eighty-one stitches. Work back- 
ward, putting needle in every third stitch, chaining 
two between. This makes place in which to run 
ribbon around the neck. . 

1st Row. Make shells, putting seven double cro- 
chet in every third square, or twelve shells around 
the neck. 

2d Row. Make two double crochet, then five 
double crochet in middle of each shell, then two 
egy crochet, omitting one stitch at each end of 
she 

3d Row. Omit one stitch at each end of shell, 
and put only ¢kree in the middle stitch. Continue 
widening alternately zhvee and jive for twelve rows. 
Then widen ¢hree in center of each shell till the cape 
is the desired size. Use your judgment in regard to 
this. Twenty-five rows makes a good size. 

Border.—Chain five, put into third stitch from 
end of cape, six double crochet, omit two stitches, 
make one double crochet in second stitch, omit three, 
make six double crochet in third stitch, and so on 
across the cape. Repeat six times. Care should be 
taken that three shells occupy the same space as one 
gore, and that the center of the middle shell comes 
in the center of the gore. Make the collar same way 
as border, only narrower; four shells in depth 
instead of six. To finish edge, make little loops of 
four chain-stitches in each double crochet. Run 


' satin ribbon about one-half inch in width through the 
holes from throat to edge. Use wider ribbon of the 


same shade around the neck. 
Use Germantown yarn, and an ivory crocheteneedle. 


A Game 


Dear Outlook: In an article on our need of simple 
amusement for evenings at home, in a late number 
of The Outlook, I saw a suggestion that the old 
game of ‘‘ Consequences ” might be revived to advan- 
tage. May I suggest a better ‘‘ paper game,” in 
‘“* Word and Question”’? It may be made very clever 
as well as amusing, and is less personal and more 
stimulating than Consequences. Slips of paper (six by 
four is our size) are provided, as well as small pieces 
only large enough for one word. Each person writes a 
question at the head of the slip and a oun on the 
small piece. ‘These are put in separate baskets and 
shaken and handed round. Each player takes a ques- 
tion and a word; he must then answer the question 
in verse, introducing the word so as to make sense. 
This may seem difficult at first, but I have often 
played the game with students and young people 
who have never made a verse in their lives, and, to 
their astonishment and delight, they have done very 
well. 1 inclose a few of the attempts of this last 
Christmas holiday, so that you can see easily what 
manner of verses can pass muster. One person, of 
tact and capacity for deciphering MS., should be 
chosen to read. We are all grown persons, and find 
the game very amusing, A. D. P. 

_— oh where, are the Hebrew children ?—Sea- 
gu 

The child I knew, the most Hebrew, 

Was the Wandering Jew; 

The Wandering Jew, he flew, he flew | 

From morn to night, like the sea-gull’s flight. 
Where did you get that hat ?—Spear. 


In the days of the Revolution, 
As I strode along the street, 


A portion of the nation 
happened, alas ! to meet 


Their Sader, in triumph, was holding, 


It took my fancy, | bought it, 
_ And have worn it since, my dear. 
By a little French girl. 


Why is magenta your favorite collar ?—Jockey. 
The race — wheeling by us, with prodigious noise 


and racket. 
The winner was a ni , in a light rs p jacket ; 
ya 


The darkey jockey landed me winner of man 


So ‘have magenta for my special fav’rite 


co 


What is philosophy ?—Monkey. 

This is a question that forages past _. 

Has sti the brains of sages and of wits. 
Each theory seeks to overthrow the last 

Till the poor listener’s reason almost flits ; 
He thinks that to escape this sea of strife 
One might, with joy, revert to that old life 
Where men as monkeys to the branches clung, 
And all who taught philosophy were hung. ‘ 


When are you going to bed? Digitalis. 


Fain would my weary frame to bed repair 
And rest in Fat slumber there. 

But toil and care have ta’en a part 

To tire and weary out my heart. 


Deep in the confines of the glen, 
_ The digitalis, tall and pale, 
Grows as a solace to all men ° 
Whose hearts from care and worry fail. 


Its juices help my fainting breath 
With it to bed I 


Would you like to be the Czarina ?—Letter. 


I’m withheld by the last three letters | 
From being Czarina. Custom’s fetters 
In this business rigid are: 

I could only be a Czar. 


A subscriber some time ago asked for direc- 
tions for playing games of Patience. A book 
containing directions for playing thirty-five 
games of Patience has been compiled by Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney, and published by Lee & Shep- 
ard, Boston, Mass. : 


It may surprise many to know that the late 
Mr. Worth, of Paris, designed a very artistic 
costume for both home and street, and tried 
to make it fashionable in Paris in the days of 
the Empress Eugénie. He failed. The French 
women refused to wear it. | 


Tired Feeling 


Is a symptom which threatens danger unless 
it is speedily overcome. It indicates an im- 
poverished condition of the blood, which, 
when pure and full of vitality, carries life and 
vigor to the muscles and organs of the body. 
Purify and enrich the blood with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and that tired feeling will dis- 
appear and sickness will be averted. 


Hood'sSarsaparilla 
Isthe Only 
True Blood Purifier 


Prominently in the public eye to-day. 


Hood’s Pills 
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BAKING POWDER. 
The hat of the murdered Danton. 
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Correspondence 
New. Form of ‘Bimetallism 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Let it once be enacted that any one may take gold 
‘and sifyer bullion, in the proportion of one part 
gold to sixteen parts silver, to the mint, and receive 
therefor bimetallic. notes redeemable one-half in 
gold coin ard one-half in silver coin; let the coin be 
legal tender only when presented in equal quantities 
in payment of a debt; let the notes be-made a legal 
tender. Make all outstanding currency redeemable 
in these bimetallic notes (they, of course, are re- 
-deemable, half and half, in gold and silver coin). 

By this means our unit of value would be, not a 
gold doilar, not a silver dollar, but a dollar equal 


‘to the half of a gold dollar plus the half of a silver. 


‘dollar... Each metal would be in the unit, each ex- 
ercising its influence upon the value of the unit. 
And as the most accurate timepiece is secured by 
the use of a pendulum in which the expansion of one 
metal is counteracted by the contraction of the 
other, so the exchange value of our dollar would be 
more stable by the use of both gold and silver in the 
same unit. Here is no double standard—or two 
‘standards—liable to be of different values, with the 
option given the creditor to demand, or to the debtor 
to use, the one or the other. Here is no gold stand- 
-ard, and no silver standard ; but it is a bimetallic 
standard. Always automatically at par, no device 
or gold bond is needed to “ preserve the parity.” 
Gold would not depart (as under free coinage of 
silver), for it would be needed to maintain its part 
in the value of every dollar; it would not be under- 
walued, but would give its added value to each unit 
or dollar. We would escape the danger of silver 
monometallism, for the value of silver would Le im- 
pressed upon only the silver of the unit, the unit as 


a whole being made up of gold as well as silver. 


When once established, this plan would give us a 
** dollar the equal of every other dollar.’’ 
J. H. D. 


We submit this plan to our readers as a 
contribution to current thought on the sub- 
ject. The practical difficulties in working it 
seem to us considerable, but perhaps it would 
be better than an attempt to establish bimetal- 
lism without international agreement.—THE 
EDITORs. 


Lincoln and Slavery 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The reviewer of a book on Erasmus, in The 
Outlook of March 30, has, from my standpoint, made 
a mistake. Lincoln was not a heroin the anti-slavery 
movement. That honor belongs (chiefly) to William 
Lloyd Garrison, who had no crowned head to back 
him as Luther had. Lincoln was opposed to the 
abolition movement. In his inaugura] address he 
quoted from one of his speeches as follows: “ I have 
no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the States where it ex- 
ists. I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I 
have no inclination to do so.”” This was exactly the 
position that Webster held. Lincoln would have 
made peace with the rebels, on the basis of Union, 
with slavery in the States, and the execution of the 
inhuman and humiliating Fugitive Slave Law guar- 
anteed, at any time previous to the expiration of 
the three months’ grace offered in his Proclamation, 
_ which was a war measure. je he De 


A Correction 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your notice of the late M. M. Ballou states that he 
‘was editor and publisher of the first illustrated paper 
in this country, which was known at the outset as 
** Ballou’s Monthly.’’ Morecorrectly, that paper was 
first known as ‘‘ Gleason's Pictorial,’’ of which Mr. 
Ballou was editor, buyingit in 1854 and changing the 
name to Ballou’s Pictorial.’”’ Monthly’ was 
a separate affair started during the life of the “ Pic- 
torial,” and continued a number of years after the 
discontinuance of the latter. “The Flag of Our 
Union,” a literary weekly, was published by Mr. 
Gleason some years before the ‘* Pictorial’ was 
started, and was continued by Mr. Ballou. 

W. 


Ne otes ‘and ¢ Queries 


In a recent answer to a correspondent you gave 
the definition of faith as “ heart-belief in the purpose 
and work of i 
of this term.in relation to the different sides of 
human knowledge. 
the side of the sense-receptivity, i 
felt as opposed to the u 

Is there a higher and subjective 
which. learn, in a: way. inconceivable to 
sense and understanding, of that which is true and 
above phenomena? do not object to sources of 
knowledge transcending the intellect, but must with- 


Christ.” ‘I would like an explanation 


Does faith stand on | 
r necessity 


Municipal Retorfr 


‘Highest of all in Power.— Latest U.S. Gor' Report 


Yal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


hold assent from statements based upon a contradic- 
tion ot terms. J. W. B. 

By faith in Christ we understand nothing transcen- 
dental to reason, but rather a moral act of trust and 
obedience, impelled by the moral reason; that is, by 
the moral sentiments and convictions which we col- 
lectively term conscience. This is the nature of faith 
as understood by the New Testament writers, if not 
by some moderns. 

Kindly state what the particular or peculiar tenets 
are that persons who call themselves ** Christian 
Scientists” hold. Are they a sect by themselves, 
having churches and ministers, or are they only indi- 
viduals connected with the various Christian de- 
nominations, but holding certain views or opinions 
not generally entertolnant other Christians ? 

N OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Their characteristic difference from other Chris- 
tians is in regard to the healing of disease, which 
they believe to be attainable by Christians now as 
in the Scriptural accounts of the healings regarded as 
miraculous in the Apostolic times. A few churches 
and ministers of this denomination are found in the 
large cities, as in New York and Boston. 

Will you suggest a course of two or three works 
on Evolution? The first must be very simply written, 
so’ everything can be | understood—a 
primary work in every sense. Also please mention 
publishers. A. G.N. 

For a primary book, “‘ A Song of Life,’? by Mar- 
garet W. Morley; next, ** The Destiny of Man in 
the Light of His Origin,” by John Fiske; next, 
‘* Evolution in Relation to Religious Thought,” by 
Professor Le Conte. All can be had of the Putnams, 
27 West Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Please recommend some books of Bible stories suit- 
able for a boy of nine or ten years. 

‘* First Steps for Little Feet ’’ and ‘‘ The Story of 
the Gospel’’ (American Sunday-School Union, Phil- 
adelphia ; 50 centseach) ; “‘ Early Hebrew Stories ” 
and “Hebrew Prophets and Kings” (Unitarian 


-Sunday-School Society, Boston; pamphlets, about 


10 cents each). 


Is there-a s or on the su of 


We would refer you to a volume sama “* Munici- 
pal Reform Movements,” by W. H. Tolman, the 
Secretary of the City Vigilance League of this city. 


(Fleming H. Revell Commann, 3 New York and Chi- 


cago; price $1.) 

M. A.—We have space only to answer “the re- 
porter’s question”? in your thoughtful communica- 
tion, viz., ** Would not Christian missionaries make 
greater progress, or at least be the means of good to 
a greater number, if they would seek only to remove 
those features of the Moslem religion which are 


' deemed objectionable, and leave the Turk to follow 


that which is good 1n it, counting it as but another 
denomination ??2, We see reason to believe that 
Christian missionaries generally, so far as they are 
educated persons, are working on this line, both 
among Moslems and others. The study of compara- 
tive religion has been influential in allaying the 
polemic spirit. But you must remember that the 
statistics of avowed conversions do not measure the 
actual progress that is made by Christian ideas, and 
the silent transformation which they are steadily 
effecting. 

Can any one tell me where I[ will find this saying 
of Carlyle’s: **‘ Why did not m oe (or some one) 
teach me the constellations and make me at home in 
the heavens which are always overhead and which I[ 
don’t nalf know to this day?” | 


Where is the poem entitled **‘ The Dead Hebrew ”’ 
to be found, and who 1s the author of it? Who is 


_ the author of the Katie ‘Lee and Willie 


Gray”? F. - 


— Lavington is the heroine i in Kin ley’s 
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The Life of Christ 


XLIII.—The Resurrectio 
Morning * | 
By Lyman Abbott 
The disciples were heartbroken at the death 
of Christ. They had never understood his 
prophecies of either his crucifixion or his resur- 


rection. Nor is thisstrange. Christ was ac- 
customed to talk to them in parables and meta- 


phors. He was a poet. They were plain prosaic’ 


men who could not understand metaphors. His 
intensity of nature, his spiritual vision, his 
transcendent teaching, often puzzled and per- 
plexed them. When he meant to be taken 
literally, they thought he was talking parables. 
When he was talking parables, they took him 
literally. He cautioned them against the leaven 
of the Pharisees. They thought it was because 
they had no bread. He told them that the 
time of conflict was coming and they must 
be prepared for it. They produced in exulta- 
tion a couple of swords. When he told them 
that the kingdom of God was at hand, they 
expected his coronation and enthronement, 
and asked for the best places on his right 
hand and on his left. On the other hand, 
when he told them that he was going away, 
and they knew whither he was going and 
the way, they replicd that they did not know. 
When he said, “A little while and ye shall 
not see me, and a little while and ye shall 
see me,” they said to one another, What 
is this little while? We cannot understand 
what he is talking about. So when he told 
them that the Son of man would be crucified 
and would be raised from the dead again the 
third day, they thought that this was one of 
his metaphors, his parables. They did not 
comprehend it. 

Hlis death, therefore, left them without 
hope. The women weeping at the tomb had 
love for him still, but no hope of his reappear- 
ance and little faith in his Messiahship. We 
had trusted, said the disciples, that this had 
been he which should have redeemed Israel. 
This is the language of men who trust thus 
no longer. Faith was dead; hope was dead; 
only love lived: and love without faith and 
hope is anguish. 

The incidents of the resurrection morn it is 
not altogether easy to bring together into a 
connected narrative. No one evangelist gives 
more than a partial account of the resurrection 
events, and there are naturally discrepancies 
between these partial and incomplete narra- 
tives. But there are no contradictions—that 
is, no statements by one writer irreconcilable 
with the statements of other writers—and no 
differences, I believe, after a careful study of 
the narratives, which might not be readily 
harmonized if we knew all the facts. 

Several women (the exact number is not 
known) go early in the morning of the first 
day of the week to the sepulcher. Their pur- 
pose is to complete the anointing of the body 
of their Lord, which was left incomplete when 
darkness overtook the sad group on Friday 
night. How they can get into the tomb isa 
perplexity to them, for the door is closed by a 
heavy stone which they have not the strength 
to roll away. When they reach the tomb, 
behold, the stone has been rolledaway. They 
enter into the sepulcher; an angelic messenger 
there assures them that Christ is risen, and 
bids them go and tell the disciples, and espe- 
cially Peter, of the fact. They hasten with 
their news, but the disciples do not believe 
them. Mere women’s tales this story of a 
resurrection appears to the fishermen disci- 
ples. Two of them, however, are sufficiently 


stirred by the story to return with one of the’ 


women to the grave. When they reach the 
sepulcher and look in and see that it is empty, 
and see that the grave-clothes are still there, 
not left in disorder, but neatly folded and 
put in place, there flashes into the intuitive 
mind of John the meaning of Christ’s prophe- 
cies, and he saw, it is said, and believed. 
Mary, overwhelmed with grief at the helpless- 
ness of their situation; Mary, who has not yet 


1 Bible Study Union Lesson No. 43- Mark xvi., 
1-8; John xx.. 11-18; Matt. xxviii., 8-15. Interna- 
tional Lesson for June2 The International Lesson 
“9 April 28 was treated in The Outlook for March 
16. 


taken in the truth of the resurrection, and 
thinks that the Lord’s tomb has been robbed 
and the Lord’s body borne away to some dis- 
honored grave, remains weeping, and is ac- 
costed by some one whom she believes to be 
the gardener until he pronounces her name in 
the familiar accents of her Master. | This iden- 
tifies him, and she hastens back to Jerusalem 
to confirm the tidings before brought of the 
resurrection.' 

Meanwhile the soldiers have made their re- 
port to the chief priests, and have been bribed 
to start the story which is subsequently found 
in Jewish traditions, that the grave has been 
rifled by the disciples—a story which, how- 
ever, has no standing to-day, even in the tri- 
bunals of skepticism. 

Here we break off the narrative of the res- 
urrection morn, to continue the story next week 
of the subsequent incidents between the resur- 
rection and the ascension. 


Social Topics in the French 
Pulpit 

“ The Speaker,” London, gives the following 
account of “ Lent preaching ” in Paris: 

“In one of the richest parishes of Paris— 
the Madeleine—a Dominican preached a series 
of Lenten discourses on the Duties of the 
Rich; the Law of Justice; the Law of Char- 
ity, and the Brotherhood of Man. At St. 
Clotilde, in the heart of the aristocratic Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, a Jesuit treated the ques- 
tion of ‘ Work and Wages,’ laying down the 
principle that a share in a company does not 
only confer upon the holder the right of receiv- 
ing a dividend, but that it also imposes the moral 
responsibility of any injustice suffered by the 
workmen. Even the Lenten orators who had 
announced theological subjects seemed drawn 
by an irresistible fascination to the study of 
social questions—one preacher interrupting his 
course on ‘ Hypnotism and Miracles’ in order 
to treat the absorbing theme. It came to the 
front at the outlying Church of St. Pierre de 
Montrouge, where the old system of a dialogue 
between two preachers, one of whom played 
the part of the Devil’s Advocate, was revived 
with great success. The preacher began his 
sermon as follows: ‘It is impossible to deny 
the existence of a grave social question. Some 
time ago, a Socialist Congress took place in 
Paris itself. In Germany the Socialist candi- 
dates obtain more than a million votes. In 
England strikes are the order of the day. 
Everywhere we find war to the knife between 
labor and capital. The Church alone can heal 
the breach. The Church, strong in its prin- 
ciples and in its Gospel—the Church.’ 

“«« Allow me to put a question,’ a voice said, 
suddenly. The ‘ Devil’s Advocate’ had risen 
from his place on the ‘ danc d’euvre’ opposite 
the pulpit. His mocking voice had a strange 
effect in the sacred edifice. ‘You make a 
great fuss about your “ Church ” as a univer- 
sal panacea,’ he went on, in a sneering tone. 
“The Church was not born yesterday; it has 
eighteen centuries of existence. If it be really 
so powerful, it has had plenty of time to make 
its power felt. Show us that your Church is 
able to solve the social question, and this will 
prove the truth of your assertion.” We can 
only allow ourselves space for the leading 
points of the preacher’s striking reply. ‘The 
Church has abolished slavery. The Church 
has ennobled work ; it has made the carpen- 
ter’s tool sacred. The Church has created 
Charity. Go to Pompeii, to Herculaneum— 
you will find only the houses of the rich. 
Come to Paris, and you will find countless 
asylums —the hostelries of suffering humanity.’ 

“ The ‘ Devil’s Advocate’ rose to object that 
all this was ancient history. The Church had 
done good service in past time, he admitted, 
‘but now it is dead.’ The preacher gave a 
vehement denial. ‘ No—a thousand times no. 
The Church lives. All modern questions have 
been closely studied by the Church. It wasa 
bishop—Monsignor Gibbons—who proposed 
the eight-hour day. The “ Pall Mall Gazette” 
showed us that Monsignor Manning, in spite 
of his eighty-two years, was able to conjure up 
a social tempest. You speak of a coffin‘for a 
dead Church; but I declare that it is creating, 


1This incident, given fully in Jobn xx., 11-18, is 


probably the one briefly referred to in Matthew 


XXViii., 9, 10. 


not a coffin, but a cradle for the new-born hopes 
of the world.’ This time the Devil’s Advocate 
was put to silence.” 
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ALMA, MICHIGAN. 

When your physician recommends 
a change of scene and climate, 
mineral water, rest and recreation. 
go to The AuMa. There you will 
have all three, combined with ab- 
solute comfort and the best medi- 
cal attendance money can employ. 
Everything known in the science 
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The Spectator 
It was Sir Walter Scott, if the Spectator 
remembers rightly, who laid it down as a prin- 
ciple of universal application that the efficient 
bore “ must always have something respectable 
about him ”—something to entitle him and his 
obtrusive egotism to consideration. This re- 
spectable something might be his wealth, or 
his rank, cr his reputation as a social lion for 
any sort of distinction from travel to learning, 
but it must exist. 
a respectable something was 4n anomaly. As 
good Sir Walter himself was very indulgent to 
bores, and has been: known even to confess 
that he was not bored by bores, he naturally 
became their special prey. His opportunities, 
therefore, for studying their habits and char- 
acteristics were exceptional. 


The Spectator was reminded of Sir Walter 


Scott the other evening when he saw Mr. “ Ac- 
curate English” Smith—as he was known— 
enter the Club. For what more respectable 
quality can any man have than a consuming 
ambition to talk with absolute accuracy him- 
self and (especially) to compel all others to 
preserve the same severe standard? Yet 
what is more irritating than to try to talk with 
the uneasy consciousness ever present that one 
is to be “called down ” for the slightest slip? 
Or who is more of a bore than the man who 
takes upon himself the unpopular.duty of con- 
stantly reminding his friends of their careless- 
ness or ignorance? This kind of a bore in a 
club is not satisfied to confine his efforts to 
the circle which he happens himself to have 
joined. He will lie in wait—at least that is 
Smith’s habit—listening to the chat of other 
little groups, ready to break in with his correc- 
tions whenever opportunity offers. He will 
even sit down entirely by himself, within easy 
earshot of all the conversation going on in the 
room, a hypocritical newspaper or magazine 
held before his eyes to mask his real design, 
alert to pounce upon the first unfortunate 
whose tongue happens to trip. 


This last is exactly what Smith did that 
evening; and the Spectator was sure that his 
friend Jones, who was engaged in an animated 
conversation with a little group of three others, 
had made note of Smith’s presence and pur- 
pose. The Spectator proved to be right. Very 
soon Jones exclaimed, in a loud voice, evidently 
for Smith’s benefit, “I call that a most 
vindicative act.” You mean- vindictive,’ of 
course, Jones,” broke in Smith, in his superior 
way. “No, I don’t, Smith. I mean ‘vindica- 
tive,’ just as I said,” replied Jones. “ But 
there is no such word in that sense, you know,” 
retorted Smith. “But I say there is,” reas- 
serted Jones. By this time all the men in the 
room had gathered around, hoping against 
hope that Jones would prove to be right. The 
“Century Dictionary” was sent for, and, sure 
enough, it gave “ vindicative” in the sense of 
“vindictive.” ‘ Don’t take it to heart, Smith,” 
was Jones’s parting shot, as he. went off to 
make a fourth at a whist-table. ‘‘ You have 
plenty of company in your ignorance. You 
are my sixth victim to-day.” | 


After all had separated, the Spectator took 
a private look at the dictionary. A little tell- 
tale mark informed him that. “ vindicative ” in 
the sense of ‘vindictive ”-had been obsolete 
since the days of Ben Jonson. Sharing the 
general feeling, he did not tell Smith of his 
discovery, despite certain prickings of con- 
science. He justified himself on the ground 
that, like Rudyard Kipling’s monkey, Smith 
had already too much “ego” in his “ cosmos ” 
—the great constructive anomaly that accounts 
for bores. Smith’s case reminded the Specta- 
tor of that of another man, irritation with 
whom is even less justifiable. This man’s 
offense is simply the irreproachable character 
of his diction in ordinary conversation. Sen- 
tence foliows sentence, each as elegant and 
perfect as if penned by Addison. The monot- 
ony is terrible, and one feels as if one were 
receiving a lesson out of some classical com- 
_ pendium for “ ready reference.” If this elegant 
conversationalist would only once drop a g, or 
use “hadn’t ought to” or break out into slang, 


A successful bore without . 


the relief would be indescribable. And the 
worst of it is that one cannot, with good con- 
science, complain of a man for being too 
monotonously perfect. 


The fact that a merecursory examination of of any literary statement. 


the dictionary settled a disputed point illus- 
trated to the Spectator how far a minimum of 
authority may go in this world. Life is too 
crowded for the average man to have time to 
spare for the study of unusual words. Besides, 
the fad of word-making is so general, and the 
detection of “bad words” so often requires 
expert knowledge, that the average man ac- 
cepts what he ‘hears with hardly a protest. 
The Spectator not long ago ran across what 
seemed to him a unique case. He was look- 
ing over a little advertising circular contain- 
ing indorsements of a friend’s playing (the 
friend being a professional musician), when his 
eye lighted on this, taken from a well-known 
journal whose criticisms command general re- 
spect: “‘ His accompaniments were all sure and 
pressive.” ‘What on earth is ‘ pressive’ ?” 
the Spectator asked his friend. “Is that a 
new word in musical criticism? What does it 
mean?” “It’s only a typographical blunder,” 
returned the friend. ‘“ When I saw it in the 
notice, I thought Blank [meaning the critic of 
-the journal in question] had found a new 
word. It sounded better than either express- 
,ive or impressive, and both Blank and his 
“paper are so careful that I let it stand in my 
circular, although after some inquiry I could 
find no one who had everheard of it. In short, 
I adopted ‘pressive’ deliberately. And the 
joke of it is that two or three other minor 
critics, noticing it in my circular and respect- 
ing its source, have deliberatély adopted it too. 
Consequently, I am no longer the only musi- 
cian whose accompaniments are ‘pressive.’ 
Blank, by the way, who was much exercised 
over the original blunder, is now quite recon- 
ciled to being a word-maker. He is diligently 
constructing theories on which he can defend 
‘ pressive ’ in case of attack.” All the author- 
ity that is needed, then, commented the Spec- 
tator to himself, to start a new word in musical 
nomenclature is to have it queer enouzh to 
look foreign or technical. [The authority of 
all the leading dictionaries, however, is to be 
had for the use of “ pressive ” as an old word, 
though not in the sense here noted.—THE 
EDITORS ] 


And how our authorities change! The 
Spectator was hunting up something in a back 
volume of the “ Century” the other day—it 
was in the time when the “Century” was 
“ Scribner’s ;” in fact, in the volume for 1881— 
when he ran across an editorial criticism of 
Henry George’s “ Progress and Poverty.” 
Curious to see what used to be said of a book 
now so famous, he ran his eye down the col- 
umn, and found that the writer’s special griev- 
ance was that “ Prof. Cliffe Leslie ” had taken 
notice of the book “as a special and repre- 
sentative product of American political econ- 
omy.” The inference of the context was that 
when “ Prof. Cliffe Leslie ” regarded its Ameri- 
can origin so seriously, the reflection on Ameri- 
can science was equally serious. Yet who was 
this Professor Cliffe Leslie whose opinion was 
to be so greatly dreaded? A man of high 
standing as a political economist in his day— 
he died in 1882 —as a search in a biographical 
dictionary proved, but forgotten to-day even 
by men in the way of knowing such celebrities, 
while Henry George is known the world over. 
Such havoc does a short half-dozen years play 
with authorities ! 

& 


Speaking of George reminds the Spectator . 


of the type of person who thinks it a duty to 
ask a celebrity some question. Mr. George 
had been lecturing before one of those Satur- 
day morning clubs of young women which have 
become features of New England city life, and 
opportunity was given for the anxious inquirer. 
The usual dead silence followed the custom- 
ary invitation to propound difficult questions. 
At last one young woman asked, “ Exactly 
how many followers have you, Mr. George ?” 
The laugh that followed broke the ice, and 
saved Mr. Georg? the trouble of attempting 


an answer. Thus the question served at least 


~ 


one useful purpose, for it drew out sensible 


questions from the others. 


The type of person just referred to has a 
counterpart in another type, that of the per- 
son whose logic is always equal to the defense 
In the case the 
Spectator recalls, the discussion was between 
a young man and a young woman, who had 
evidently met but recently, the place being a 
small hotel table at a Cape Breton resort. 
The young man had been expounding the 
beauties of “ Diana of the Crossways.” “ But,” 
rejoined the young woman, “I like Meredith 
better as a poet, especially in that poem where 
he talks about how we can’t get along without 
cooks.” ‘“That’s not the same Meredith, you 
know,” said the young man; “‘ Owen Mere- 
dith’ isa pen-name.” “ And might not ‘ George 
Meredith’ be a pen-name too?” retorted the 
young woman, triumphantly. The young man 
simply looked, and made no reply. Nor did 
any one else, not even the Spectator. 
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Recreation 
The 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
éssued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to atiy Outlook reader. 

Department, 134 Astor N. Y. 


yes Illustrated Description of the 
Recreation Department 


An illustrated pamphlet has just been 
issued describing fully the workings of the 
Recreation Department of The Outlook. 
We shall be pleased to mail a copy to 
any reader on application. Address The 
Outlook Co., 13 Astor Place, New York. 


The Great Northern Country 


The passenger department of the Great Northern 
Railway and Northern Steamship Company has just 
published a valuable description of the journey 


across the American continent from Buffalo to the 
Pacific Coast. While half of this work is taken up 
with advertisements, the text and the illustrations 
are of such a high order as to merit special mention. 
eg other “we described are Cleveland, Put-in 
troit, St. Clair, Mackinac, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Da uth, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnetonka, 
Alexandria, and the Lakes Fergus, Moorhead, 
Fargo, Crookston, Grand Forks Farienore. Pleasant 
Lake, Culbertson, Assiniboine Benton, Great Falls, 
Helena, sane the Flathead Valley, Kaslo, New- 
rt, Spokane, ‘Wenatchee, Everett, attle, Tacoma, 
air Haven, and Victoria. The advantages to 
settlers as well as to travelers are enthusiastically 
enumerated, 
ern “go” and “ push” about the whole work 
have not so many of our 
States that we can not to greet ly any 
newcomer, and such “y quentinny we are glad to give 
to thisjbook. 


Hunting and Fishing 


is the title of a handsome and 2 interesting book 
of 96 pages just issued by W. B. Kniskern, 

Passenger and ‘Ticket At nt of the Chi and 
North-Western Railway Company, Chicago, Il. It 


is filled with many striking illustrations showing 
the beauties of the numerous fishing and hunting 
resorts alon _.. line of the Chicago and North- 
Western Rai wad, the sportsman’s paradise. It con- 
tains a com ist of the various points of interest, 
with very ait ‘descriptions and information as to 
where the different kinds of game and fish are to be 
found in abundance. The book is ae enjoy- 
able reading from inning to end, and will be sent 
free to any reader of The Outlook who will send his 
address to Mr. W. B. Kniskern, G.P.A. C. & N. 
R’way, Chicago, . 
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by the use of properly written, illus- 
e -trated and printed matter. We make 
-@ it for you. Cheaply? Write and 


J. HORACE McFARLAND CO., 
Mount Pleasant Printery, 


P. O. BOX 357. HARRISBURG, PA. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kormerty, 


R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
Baker’s European Tours 


Three private Excursions. Fine service throughout. 
37 days, x72 Including Germany, the Rhine, and Swit- 


— 1 of Europe, *# All expenses 
BRAN £350, All exper 


Small, select clect party of ladies; three 
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DR. CHENEW’S PARTY 


TO EUROPE. Personally cond 
M.D., and wife, of Haverhill, Mass, Limits 25 Chris: 
tian people. 75 days’ tour. York. 
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An Ideal 
Foreign 
Tour for 
Church 
Musicians 
and 
Lovers of 
Sacred 
Music. 


of church music. 


to 


Music Tour Dept. 


TOUR organized by the EVANGELIST to visit the con- 
tres of sacred m 
Continent is now two-thirds made up; and as member- 
ship is limited to 100, application should be made a‘.once 
by any who wish to enjoy its j leasures and benefit. The 

tourists are to be the recipients of the midst distinguished professional 

and social courtesies from the leadérs in sacred music abroad, and the 
trip will be a unique experience, one that will be-historié in the annals 

No organist, choirmaster, or intel 

sacred music, can fail to appreciate the delight and advantage of 

meeting personally, under the happiest auspices, the master spirits of 
the age in cathedral, choir and organ music, an 
services, recitals, etc., kindly arranged by them in honor to their guests. 

The main features of the trip were carefully outlined in a special 
visit abroad last autumn; and an advance representative of the party, 
himself an accomplished organist and choir leader, is now in Europe 
arranging the final details. He cables that the foreign musicians are 
showing the most cordial spirit of hospitality and co-operation. 

Let no aspiring organist or choir leader miss this unique trip, so 
carefully studied to afford him the opportunity of a lifetime to gain an 
insight into the heart of the music life abroad. The cathedral choirs, 
the great musical associations, the famous modern town hall organs, 
and the historic instruments, the marvel of centuries, are visited in 
turn under the most exceptionally favorable conditiuns and in com- 
pany with a chosen group of representative American musicians, 
whom to be associated with is of itself a cultivation and delight. 

The date of sailing, the route and the expense are arranged to meet 
the typical requirements of the American church musician. The party 
sail per specially chartered steamship ‘‘ Berlin ’’ at 4 p. m., June 26th, 
are absent six weeks, and the entire éxpense is $700. 

An illustrated pamphlet, Gencriptive of the trip, will be sent free on 
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THE EVANGELIST, 
33 Union Sa., New York City. 
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Tours and Travel 


—EUROPE. Thirty Excursions to 


AS ar pre ices, $250 and up. ean 
“Sead or Toupst Gazette, 

and Erie R. R 


K, Touris 


UROPE BY RAIL, BOAT, AND COACH. 
—A private Baris? limited to twelve, will sail for 

June or ans absence of 9'7 

e “y of the ig to be $ e eoiar will be 
r the person direction ‘of the undersigned. 
from whom all details may be learn earned ra personally or by 


letter. 
228 West 38th York City. 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 
May, zt. to tour of 6s days; June 8, tour of 56days; June 29, 
days: suas 29, tour of 87 days. Compre ensive 
and l rou 


For descriptive eck and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


EUROPE tir HOLY LAND $625 


All England, France, Italy, Egypt, Pales- 
tine, Tu uurkey Switzerland, Belgium. Itineraries 
JO Putnam Ave.. Brooklyn, N. Y 

Pours: 


GOING TO THE 
COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6cents for postage or. an and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, ‘“‘Summer Homes.”’ 
It gives list ot hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, on the main line and branches of the New 
York, Ontario, and Western 2,000 feet 
above the sea; location, prices, fares, &c., all in it. 
In New York, ‘at No. 2 Battery Place ; 165, 171, yt 
944, and 1323 ‘Broadway : 737 Sixth Ave 134 
125th St. 4 West 125th St. 3 251 
Ticket Offices foot of Franklin and West 42d Sts. 
In en 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton St.; 98 Broad- 
way; 9 Manh hattan Ave.. Greenpoint. ILLUS- 
TRATED HOMES, containing half-tone reproduc- 
tions from photographs of apo 9 of the hotels, farm and 
boarding houses advertised in “‘Summer Homes,” 
can be purchased of any ticket agent; price, 25c. 
J.C. General Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 


On aang 29 and 2 excursion tickets for one fare 
will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving 
an opportunity of personally selecting a Summer 
Home and also enjoying a day’s fishing in this de- 
lightful region ; tickets good returning May 31. 


ckets, ‘al 


Tours and Travel 
Coverin 


Ideal Tour of Europe most and best 


possible during July and August, at least cost. me 
thing Jul expense ases paid. Apply ~ 
BA, fpply im 


EUROPE ORIENT 


Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand 
Tours for’ 95. Special features. Select parties. 
lllustrated Itinerary.’”’ H.S. Paine, A.M., 

M.D. \formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 


EUROPE SCOTLAND TO SWITZERLAND. 

Extension to ITATY. 

{une 29 by “‘ City of Rome ;”? July 3d, White Star Stmr 

-T.U. PA AM une 1. B40. 
Inquire of Rev. i Ob rona(L. I.), N 


EUROPE cur 


$184 
Ferecmally. conducted. Illus. Itine 
IN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich. 


Choice comes, 


1881. 
free. 


TEN WEEKS ABROAD 


PRIVATE PARTY conducted in {neha b 
Webb, for years a resident in Europe. oon eat 
from Boston. Sailing Ju une 22, by S.S. ”? Medi- 
terranean Line, via Gibraltar. 
Italy, Italian Zermatt, Chamounix, 
rindelwald ack forest, the Rhine, 
Holl Paris, London 
clu 


For itinerary address MARY E. WEBB, M.D., Hotel 
Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Party of TEN sailing June Ist for Spain 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer-land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail from Boston to Yarmouth !|—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
** Beautiful Nova Scotia,’ sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 
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‘Travelers Ocean Steamers 


Railways, 
Yachting 
Cruises, 
or Driving 
Invalids, 
\ andallwho 


will Vand the 
Kenwood 
indispen- 
sable 
for comfort. 


| well down 
the front, 
and 
equipped 
with special fasteners, 1t 1s quickly adjusted and 
. easily thrown off. 


When Rolled it is also useful as a Hold-all 


Write for Illustrated Circular and 
Prices and Samples to 


KENWOOD MILLS, Albany, N. Y. 
SUMMER COTTAGES 


Private Residences 


Completely furnished, in p and Fairfield, 

’ to rent for the summer. half from New 
York. Train leaves 42d be pati our. Beautiful back 
country with fine drives. Finest beach on the coast. Cor- 
respondence solicited. T.C.WORDIN, Bridgeport,Conn. 
A small furnished cottage, 


FOR RENT 4 os on high 


und. Terms moderate. For f r culars ad- 
ress P. O. Box 407, Litchfield, Conn. ye . 


Tee RENT FOR THE aleo 
for boys’ or girls’ school ocated 

oma,” near depot, church es, schools, ‘and col- 
view ina over twenty rooms ; 
steam heat throughout ; rm conveniences; run- 
ning water; perfect sanita barn and plenty 
of land. ss R. S. LINCOLN, Amherst t, Mass. 


OR RENT, furnished, June to Oct., 


inclusive the ** White Homestead, ” on Main 
Street, Ashtield Village. Large house; 14 rooms, 
including bath, etc.; modern plumbing ; ; broad 
ge cellar ; well-stocked ice-house ; stables 
vegetable ouse ; fine lawn. shade, fruit ; flower ‘aad 
gardens planted and in good ‘order. Ad- 
O. Box §2, Ashfield, Mass. 


ty RENT, IN WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS., 
for a_term of years, possession next autumn, farm 
33 acres, with small new unfurnished house, all modern 
improvements; stable barn for three horses and cows; 
water in barn; first-c y barn and forcing =. 
Orchard and under Addre 

E. F. V., No. 8,508, care Outloo 


ESSEX 


QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE 
IN THE PARLOR VILLAGE OF 
‘COBLESKILL, N. Y. 


to rent for the season, furnished nicely. House new: 
12 rooms ; modern appointments ; sanitation perfect ; 
excellent’ water; bath, with closet ; ; broad green- 
sward : delightful location ; ; pure air; no malaria; 8 
minutes’ walk to station; short distance from the 
Catskills, Sarat , Sharon Springs, and Co oe 
town. Address Gro. D. HARDER, Cobleskill, 


FOR RENT SUMMER RESIDENCE, 

extended lake view, at Hague, 
Lake George, N. Y. References required. pply 
H. S. P., No. 147 West 61st Street, New York City. 


Is about 1 hour out on the Erie. 
new houses for sale or rent ; modern im- 
sovements. 


os RENT—For season, new Sornished 
of eight rooms, near ‘Watch 
fronting on ocean. For terms and 
Mrs. A. R. HALE, 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, 
Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 900 feet 
above the sea,with dry, bracing c:imate, Center 7a or Coach- 
ing and Hunting Trips, ns F a Music, etc. 


HO TEL TIROL well furnished: evator, 


jculars address 
atch Hill, R. I 


(Open all the year.) ectric light, etc. Supe- 
rior cuisine. Best references: “Tilustra phiet ton 
application. CARL LAN DHE: prietor. 


Impartial Information 


regarding your summer trip may be obtained by —— the 
Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, 


White Mountains, 
New Hampshire 


beaut ranconia Notch, which conegee many poin 
Open gto 26th to Oct. 1st. For roo 
Venddme, Boston ; later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile 
in Franconia N Notch, fi five miles from the - 
wishing for a long season 1n the mountains. 


PROFILE HOUSE 


Thal largest of the leading Summer Hotels, witha petronage of the highest order, situated in the 
of attraction in New England. 

s address, until eo ith, C. H. 

House, N.H. TH 

‘Profile House. Most desirable for families and parties 

Open June 1st to October 2oth. 


nleaf & Co., Hotel 


ree 
Also THE FLUME HOUSE, 


England 


> 


Maine 


CAMBRIDGE: England.—Miss Percy receives 
boarders by ony or week. Her house is convenien 
situated, close to the Colleges. Moderate terms. Ad- 
dress 32 "Jesus Lane, Cambridge, England. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


California 
PASADENA, CAL. 
tir uvenir m e 
GR Jeupies an entire block. Mar. 


Canada 


Cais BELLO, N. B.—Bay-Side Cottage 
will open June 15th. Pleasantly located ; safe boat- 


; good fishing ring water; good bathing. 
nes. terms EONAR D P. SIMPSON, Prop. 
Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Tilustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by . Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


DARTIES owning a large reSidence with attractive 
lawn, also cottage of seven rooms, suitable for fam- 

ily or company of artists, would like 25 or 30 boarders for 
the summer. The house i utifully located near the 
banks of the Housatonic, 144 miles from the village of 
Kent. erms reasonable; no s children; best of 


f es uired. Address 


District of Columbia 


HOTEL PAGE 
WELCKER’S HOTEL) 
Fifteenth St., above New York Ave., Washi 
D.C. European and American plans ; centrall located ; 
convenient to executive de ments ; stricil he class; 
rates reasonable. THEODORE L. PAGE, Prop. 


Maine 


Charming Blue Hill, Me. 


whew the sun is 
nd the sky is blu 
“ Bloe Hill Ian” is the 
P for you. 
For Illustrated Souvenir =e P. T. WALL, care of 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. City 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and quiet summer resort. hore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fishing. For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 
z H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 
Superbly located 
upon ocean. Beauti- 
ful woods close at 
hand. Every_sum- 


mer pastime. Finel 
shore land 
for sale. 


BEACH, MAINE.—Donnell House. 
Opens Juiy rst. Tong Sands, a hard beach 
nearly two miles in length, lies in front of the house. 


untry and re combined. ,, boating, 
and bathing. Farm connected. Splendid ives an 
walks. Spring water. For circulars. further informa- 


tion, and to see mato apply to Recreation Depart- 


York Harbor, Maine 


HOTEL ALBRACCA 


New House. Opens June roth. 
Send for circulars. ELIAS BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 25. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S Change Rest,Care, 


SANATORIUM | andTreatment 
Arlington Heights, Mass. | “"d¢r the most favor- 
8 miles from Boston. Send for circulars. 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. 1st 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fla. 
Summer Board Wess, childs. Cottage. at 


to limited number of sts after June 20. Forci 
address Miss CHILDS, Wood’s Hole, Mass 


New Hampshire 


Do You Know 


that pester | Harboe. at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N. H.. is o most utiful summer resorts in 
New England} > The Senter House is modern in construc- 
tion and appointments. rates are very reaso 

Send for descriptive circular. A. W. EAGer, Manager 


INTERVALE, BELLEVUE HOUSE 


n June Ls views of the mountains A 
ne Fi J. A. BARNES’ SONS. 


THE CLARENDON 


Opens June rst. Write forterms. R. W. WEEKS. 
Breeze 
Fishing 


Salt Sea 


all may be found, age = with a comfortable 


OCEAN 


Isles of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens in 15. LEIGHTON BROS., Props. 
ircular of H. G. MARVIN, Mgr. 


Inn 
DARK HARBOR 
Islesboro, Maine 
THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 


THE MAINE COAST 


OPENS JUNE 15th 
SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 
mR. N. P. SEWELL 
A cuisine of superior excellence 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


fem from J Jane 15 to Sept. Beautiful for situation. 


W. GAMAGE, Prop. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


MIRAMONTE, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


Miramonte, on the eminence above the vi of 
Hill, about 1,700 feet above tide-water. From the ve 
eastward i is an unbroken view Presidential and 
Franconia ranges; 1 
For information a 
ney, Vermont, fen = of Boulderstone, Dublin, N. 


RUSSELL COTTAGES 
Kearsarge Village. - North Conway, N. H. 
Open June rst. Write for terms. 


OUTHERN N. H.—Uilltop Farmhouse. Ex- 
tended mountain scenery, Farm prowacts varied and 
abundant: grove, walks; 
Adults Gpetesredl. Box 64, Wilton, N 


or other advertisements in this ns see 
ing page.) 
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New Jersey ce 


New York 


West Virginia 


66 979 ASBURY PARK, N.J. 
The Albany Select family house, de- 
lightful situation within ems blocks of and overlooking the 
s for season ~ cor an 
rculars and information address Mrs. M. A. HAYDEN. 


THE CHALFONTE 


Atlantic City, Jj. 
Right on the Beach. Full Ocean View. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ors; 


OCEAN SANATORIUM 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
desiring the comforts of 


city, et te f lars. 
Massage, baths, electricity HoH BULL 


HOTEL WELLINGTON 


OCEAN END KENTUCKY AVE. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.Jd. 
Bright, cheerful,and homelike. M.A. & H. S. MrLnor. 


HEALTH RESORT 
BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N. J. 


ure water, no malaria. Open year round. 


T $2 ra day. $7 to $ r week. 
10 
erms, $2 per day. $7 PSR. FOWLER, Prop. 


New York City 


331 WEST &5th ST. 

MRS. GORDON Near Riverside Drive. 

A quiet and refined home for ladies and young girls 
visiting New York. 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 
The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 

Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


O e 144 Hours from New York. 
oS House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


THE ELMER 


May sst- Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful home for 
health and rest seekers. 
perienc 
Main building 

proof. For 
address 


“COMFORT AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


Rooms or. family cottages. a boat-house, casino, etc. 
giving the appearance of a large privatecamp. A refine 
patronage. rfect sanitation eferences required and 
given. Circulars and information of ‘The Outlook. 


WHITEFACE INN 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 


will open June 1st. Info 1 d 


ADIRONDACKS 


FRENCH VACATION CLASS for GIRLS 


Health, leasure, and agreeable at 
on beautiful Lak ig Mad 
VONGCHAM Bos DE RAY- 


LONG BEACH 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


Hotel Opens June 20 


NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
For terms andicirculars call or address 
THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 


THE PALATINE 
hours re N. Y. City. A perfect place for 


lor; all m ern im provements 5 elevator, 
ce, etc. AIN & CO. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the'year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites ~ rooms with baths. 
Dry, tonic air. Saratoga waters, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, 
etc. Massage, Electricit ty all baths and all health appli- 
New and Russian baths. Send for ill 

ed circu 


Pennsylvania 


THE KITTATINNY 
DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. 


The favorit sof SUMMER, and AUTUMN 
RESORT. n front nf May 1 until November. Send 
W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


for circular. 


Central House Eldred, miles from 


N. Y. & Pa. R.R. Lighted gas porches ; sur- 
by beautiful green countita pleasure 
o make guests happy. R. D NIs, Proprietor. 


GRAND VIEW 
SANITARIUM 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


The air the year round is dry and bracing. Send for 
illustrated pamphlet. Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
Sanitary arrangements have been thoroughly renewed. 
Send tor circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL, R.I. 


Opens June 20th. More completely equipped than ever 
before. Among other improvements is an Otis elevator. 
Mrs. A. R. HALE, Prop. 


Vermont 


HIMNEY POINT, VT.—“ The Poplars.” On 
a farm on Lake Champlain ; healthful location; safe 
boating; good ; nearly opposite Forts Frederic an 
Crown Point. rs. FRANK S. TRIMBLE, Prop. 


“ Up in the cool northland’’ 


Among the balsamic mountains surrounding 
beautiful 


Lake Memphremagog 


Select pote. ago Fishing, Grand Drives, 
Romantic W. s. Every convenience for 
Rest, Health, sad Enjoyment Reasonable Rates. Illus- 
trations and full particulars by addressing the Proprietor, 


CHAS. D. WATEINS, 1961 Madison Ave., New York 


Capon Springs and Baths 


HAMPSHIRE CoO., W. VA. 
Superior Mineral Waters and Baths. Climate unex- 


ever saw. Send for pamphlet. 
spent 24 seasons out of 2s. 


Outing Book Free Braga 


Shows 1895 Styles. Only book on 
clothing issued. Send 2c. 
postage to Dept. No. 10. 


White Duck Trousers 


by mail, t id d 1 
a om 


on waistband for, egg wAll hand-finished. 4 direct 
and save retailers’ big profits. Dept. . 10. 
H. S. LOMBARD, 46 to 52 Clinton =. Boston | 


The Aermotor all Steel Feed Cutter Worth 


ILO FOR 1 O 


of 


ott ill 


| 


i 


We wiil preco this feed cutter, one only to one per- 
son not later than July a 1895, Jor $10.00 cash, and ad- 
dresses of ten neighbors and acquaintances the 
known personally by him to 2 be responsible and influential men 
.in their localities who need and are likely’ to buy some- 
‘thing in our line this year. After July 1, money sent in 

n this offer will be returned to sender and no attention will 

id to inquiries or concerning this offer. It is 
literally now or never. The feed cutter is delivered f. o. b. 
Chicago. If shipped from ranch houses 
back freight will 


\ 26-inch very superiat 
saw which we put out at B Sy 00 00 last year, but not¢ 
sell only at $25.00, is ny AZ e of the most popuicr 
articies we ever made. A RMOTOR Cc. Chicago. 


This all steel frame and 


It is Important 
“Ee on that your Church has an 


Inviting Interior, 


You cannot fill a gloo 
auditorium. 


CONTINUOUS 
STEEL CEILING 
and SIDE WALL PATTERNS 


T and ARTIS 
qualities. Lasting and fire-proof. Tin and Steel Roof- 
ings, Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipes, Etc. 
Ceiling catalogue No. 170. Roofing catalogue No. D 169 
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Secretary. 
WHEELING CORRUCATING CO., 
Office and Works, Wheeling, W. Va. 
; Office and Warehouse, No. 474 Laflin St., Chicago. 
Office and Warehouse, No. 81 Fulton St.,New York. 
Ottice and Warehouse, cor. 12th & Poplar Sts., St. Louis. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 


NEPVOUS 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton i C (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 

Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


_Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulion St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


f | are getting plenty, and it is fash- 
in ionabie to be 
TLEALTHY andSTRONG 


> MODERN Ideas of 
HEALTHFUL Dress 
are Perfected in 


Ferris’ 
Good 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 


For LADIES, 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. . 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 


FERRIS BROS. 341 Broadway, New York. 


L® | @ | 


‘‘Pride 


of the 


West 


is the 
best 
muslin 
for 
pillow 
slips 
and 
shams.” 


Made in 1 and \5 inch widths. 
For sale by all retail Dry Goods Dealers. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


‘Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. Exc 
& Specialty. Monthly payments. 52-page cat. free. 


} 45 Liberty St., New York. 


HEADQUARTERS, 


About People 


—The oldest living subject of Queen Vic- 
toria is said to be a Mrs. McLaughlin, of Lin- 
avaddy, Ireland, the home of Thackeray’s 
«“ Peg.” Mrs. McLaughlin is in her hundred 
and eleventh year, and is in full possession of 
her faculties. 

-—The father of ex-President Fairchild, of 
Oberlin College, was wont to say that his sons 
had been a disappointment to him. “I edu- 
cated them for ministers,” he declared, “ and 
three of them sort of petered out and became 
college presidents.” 

—Mr. Clement Andrews, who has accepted 
the appointment as Librarian of the Crerar 
Library in Chicago, is a Harvard man of the 
class of ’79. For the past five years he has 
been librarian of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Mr. Andrews is only thirty- 
five years old. 

—Senator Justin S. Morrill, the “ Father of 


the Senate,” celebrated his eightieth birthda 


on the 14th inst. He is as spry as ever, and, 
if his health remains as robust as at present, 
will be a candidate for re-election. Lis term 
expires in 1897 ! 

—The Rev. Alexander Crummell is said to 
be the most polished writer of any of the col- 
ored race. For years he was a professor in 
Liberia College, West Africa. He received 
his education at Oxford, and until lately was 
rector of St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Washington, D. C. 

—Dean Fremantle, of Ripon, who died re- 
cently at the age of eighty-seven years, was a 
famous oar in his college days. He rowed on 
that remarkable Oxford crew of 1831 along 
with Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, and 
Garnier, Dean of Lincoln. In the opposing 
Cambridge crew were Bishop Sel and Dean 
Merivale. What a splendid exhibition of 
muscular Christianity ! 

—The London “ Athenzum ” says: 

_ Astory used to be told—we do not know whether 
-it_was true or not—of Blackie’s election to the chair 
of Greek in Edinburgh. The professorship was in 
the gift of the Town Council, and one of the coun- 
cilors was Dick, the principal of a veterinary college 
in the city. Dick, like most of the electors, knew no 
Greek, but, unlike his colleagues, he poss a 
solitary Greek book—some j treatise in an 
edition of the sixteenth century or the seventeenth, 
nicely peppered with contractions. This volume he 
presented to all who called to solicit his vote, and 
requested them to translate a passage. Most of the 
candidates declined to be examined; Dr. W. Smith 
(afterward Sir W. Smith) rashly made the attempt, 
but he failed to unravel the contractions, and came 
toastandstill: Blackie was moreadroit. Guessing 
the qualifications of his examiner at their true rate, 
he gave him a most fluent translation, entirely the 
— of his imagination, and won the principal’s 
vote. 


DIED 


Entered into rest, at Princeton, New Jersey, on 
Sunday, April 14th, Rev. John Miller; and on Sun- 
day, April 21st, 5. c. P. cDowell Muller, his wife. 
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Chenille Table Covers 
: At Half Regular Prices 


Several thousand 
Chenille Table Covers 
—the very best quality 
ever turned out—have 

come to us on such 
decidedly advanta- 
geous terms that we 
are able to distribute 
_themat halfregular 
prices. 

The designs are exquisite, the colorings 
rich—including Red, Terra Cotta, Olive, 
Blue, and Old Rose—all have heavy ball 
fringe, and at the following prices are bar- 
gains that should be availed of by every 
thrifty housekeepe: : 


1 yard square, 


90 Cents 


‘2 yards square, 


$2.90 


We pay postage or express charges 
—Linen Catalogues Free— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 


1% yards square, 


$1.85 


Diffies 
Help! 


In this way. 
When you 


Pearline has 
helped you, tell 


others and let it help 
them. Where a 
woman. is trying 
to do house- 
work in the old, hard- 
working, rubbing way, 
it’s actual charity to 
tell her about Pearline. Per- 
haps she uses it for scrubbing, 
washing dishes, etc., but can’t 
believe that in washing clothes 
it can save so much work and 
wear without doing harm. 
Your personal experience 
might convince her. That 
would help Pearline, to be 
sure—but think how much 
more it would help her, by 
saving time and strength and 
real money. 4 JAMES PYLE,N.Y. 


| 


Miss Maria Parloa: 


is admitted to be a leading American 4 
authority on cooking; she 


66 
‘Says ‘‘Use 
4 a good stock for the forndation of : 
soups, sauces and many other things, 4 


end the best stock is 
Lievig Company's 
-Extract of Beef’’ 


100 of Miss Parloa’s reci s 

sent gratis by Dauchy & Co., ¢ 

27 Park Place, New York, ¢ 


WomaAn’s PERFECTIONS. aa 


Well — briefly — The 
“Best” Tonic will 
strengthen the sick 
and those recovering 
from sickness, It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion, It willcreate 
an appetite. It is a \\iit 
splendid thing for 
nursing mothers. @/ ae 
Whoever needs a food aa SS 
beverage that is easily ty S| 
digested, and highly "#7 
nourishing, should use Pabst Malt Extract. The“ Best” 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi- 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 


| The “ Best * Tonic. 


Scld by Druggists. 
and address, 


Mention this paper 
PABST, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BROWNIE STAMPS. 


More fun than a barrel of monkeys, A complete set. of 
Policemen, Dudes and Devils, 
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Dave, .. 
fem 
with everlasting Ink pads. With them a boy can makes 5 
{- “ circus in a minute. To introduce our big Catalogue of 1000 : 
new articles, we send the Brownies postpaid for 106. 
© en: ©) ' VAR. H. Ingersoll & Bro. 65 Co St. N.Y. Citys 4 
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The Outlook 


The Business World 


In addition to other 
noteworthy advances 
in wages by such man- 
ufacturing concerns as the Frick Company and 
others, employing altogether thirty thousand 
men, we have now the satisfaction of chron- 
icling the restoration of the old wage-rate both 
at the Fall River Iron-Works Mill and by the 
Cotton-Manufacturers’ Association of Fall 
River. The increase of the latter is 1234 per 
cent.,and affects 25,000 men. A similar num- 
ber of employees at New Bedford are affected 
by a restoration of the old rate. Four thou- 
sand workmen at Danielsonville, Wauregan, 
and Williamsville, Conn., are benefited by an 
advance in those places. At Webster, Mass., 
1,500 employees are benefited by an increase 
from the Slater Company in both its woolen 
and its cambric mills. All these advances 
were made voluntarily. It is estimated that 
the many changes made by other and smaller 
companies during the past week have helped 
at least sixty thousand mill-hands, doubling the 
thirty thousand benefited during the first fort- 
night of April. 


90,000 Mill-Hands 
Receive Higher Wages 


On Saturday of last 
week wheat rose 
above 64 and cot- 
ton reached 7 cents. 
Cotton goods are 
also higher. Iron, 
copper, tin, and leather continue their advance. 
On the uplifting of oil prices we comment 
below. Bank clearings are now Io per cent. 
ahead of last year, and railway earnings show a 
gain of nearly 2 per cent. The average price for 
the whole list of railway stocks rose $1.50 last 
week, some well-known properties moving up 
five to eight points, and selling at the highest 
pricesforthe year. Instead of exporting gold, 
we are now again exporting securities. The de- 
mand for bonds has been active,and advances 
have taken place in prominent issues of from 
one to three points. As has been well said, 
such a demand for bonds on a rising market 
indicates that hoarded money is coming out 
for investment. The past week has thus been 
the most encouraging of any since the panic. 
As we go to press there is a further advance 
in wheat, corn, and oats, prices closing at one 
to two cents higher. Wheat has thus been 
increasing in price at the rate of a cent a day. 


The Advance in the he above advances are 
Price of Meat natural; those in meat 
and oil, however, seem 

to have been manipulated, in part at least. Dr. 
Salmon, Chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, has replied as follows to the questions 
tensed to him by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture as to the increase in the price of 


Advances in 
Wheat, Cotton, Iron, 
Leather, Bank Clearings, 
Railway Earnings, 
Stocks, and Bonds 


. meat. The extremes of prices in the Chicago 
market for dressed beef and shipping steers 


were, for January, $4 and $5.25; for Feb- 
ruary, $4.10 and $5.50; tor March, $4.60 and 
$6.20; for April (first half), $4.75 and $6. 
Dr. Salmon adds: “ These prices show that 
cattle on foot are approaching paying figures 
for growers and feeders. But they do not war- 
rant any such sensational rise in the price of 
dressed beef to butchers by the great slaughter- 
ing establishments, or an advance such as has 
been reported on the part of the retail dealers 
in meat to consumers. A normal rise in the 
wholesale price of dressed beef and in the 
retail prices should be only in proportion to the 
rise indicated for beef on foot.” In this con- 
nection, however, “ Bradstreet’s ” reminds its 
readers that— 


Not for seven years past was the number of beef 
cattle in the United States so small as on January 1 
this year, when their value was the smallest for thir- 
teen — The number of sheep was the smallest 
for fifteen years, and value the lowest on record. 
Hogs were smaller in number than in any year since 
1883, and, with the exception of 1891, the lowest in 
values for ten years. Horses, owing to special cir- 
cumstances (such as the introduction of trolley-cars 
and bicycles), added to the all-powerful business 
depression, were lower in value than in any year 
since 1879, and since 1892 their value has fallen 42 per 
cent. nder the circumstances it is not strange to 
find that the total value of farm animals is the low- 
est reported for fourteen years. 


Last week the rates for 
B ons crude oil continued the re- 

markable advance begun a 
‘fortnight since. The top 
notch reached was $2.70 a barrel. From this 


within thirty minutes on Tuesday of last week 
there was a sudden slump to $2.10, and then a 
partial reaction. The market is now ona two- 
dollar basis. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that our average annual stocks have 
greatly declined. The trade has apparently only 
just awakened to this fact, and, in consequence, 
there has latterly been much seeking after 
new oil territory and many attempts to revive 


old fields. It is claimed by some that this 


whole movement has been a speculative “deal ” 
engineered by the Standard Oil Company after 
its contract with the Russians. As proof of 
this the Japan “Gazette” of March 23 is 
quoted, in which there is an announcement of 


the sudden advance in the price of oil from 


1.90 yen to 2.25 yen. The fact that the price 


was first raised in the Far East would confirm 


this view. 


On Tuesday of 
last week the 
Baltimore and 
Ohio Company 
announced that it would pass its semi-annual 
dividend. This action is the more conserva- 
tive and praiseworthy since it appears that the 
company had earned within a fraction of the 
2% per cent. for the half year upon its com- 
mon stock, and that last month’s earnings 
showed increases in both gross and net. The 


The 
Baltimore and Ohio Company . 
Passes its Dividend 


price of the stock declined from 56 to 51, but 


has since regained this loss, a sufficient com- 
ment and compliment from Wall Street. From 
1888 to 1890 the Baltimore and Ohio paid no 
dividends, but in 1891 a stock dividend of 20 
per cent. was declared. In 1892 the dividends 
on the common stock aggregated 334 per cent.; 
in 1893, 5 per cent.; and in 1894, 4% per cent. 


Over-Production 


ok mining companies to the 


requirements of trade has 


been well shown within the past two months. 


This condition of things keeps the anthracite 
roads at odds and greatly retards the general 
upward movement. Last month we called 
attention to the fact that the sales agents had 
agreed upon 3,000,000 tons as the output for 
February, and to the excess of actual produc- 
tion. According to the “ Financial and Com- 
mercial Chronicle,” the exhibit for March 
shows that the shipments reached over 3,700,- 
000 tons, as against only about 2,500,000 tons 
in March, 1894—an increase of fifty per cent., 
and a total addition of two and a third million 
tons to the total for the corresponding period 
in 1894. 

The trade between Niuchang, 
the chief port of Manchuria, 
and the outer world is expected 
to be largely augmented by a new railway. In 
this province many square miles of fertility 
await the cultivator and a cheap means of con- 
veying their products to the Gulf of Liaotong. 


China’s 
Foreign Trade 


’ In Lower China the tea trade is still depressed 


and has declined about one-fifth during the 
past decade. Indian and Cingalese teas have 
been too strong competitors. China’s impor- 
tant imports are chiefly cotton goods, yarn, and 
kerosene oil. The imports of the latter at 
Shanghai alone have quadrupled within the 
past few years. About one-third of the supply 
comes from Russia. It may be mentioned 
here that Shanghai is the treaty port having 
the largest trade, though some of the other 
ports much exceed it in population. The value 
of the foreign and coastwise commerce during 
the decade has been increased by one-half. 
British vessels take care of three-fifths of the 
trade, while Chinese junks carry only two- 
sevenths. The remainder is due to the enter- 
prise of Germany, France, Russia, and Japan. 
Our own ships were insignificantly and mortify- 
ingly represented. 


It has been announced at the 
Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce that the preposed ship 
canal from Lake Erie to 
tide-water will be built by private capital. A 
charter has already been secured from the 
Canadian Government incorporating the com- 
pany as the North American Canal Company, 
and Congress will be asked for rights as far as 
American property is coacerned. The Wel- 


A Ship Canal 
from Lake Erie 
to Tide-Water 


The indifference of coal-- 


land Canal will be used as far as Thorold, 


from which place there will be a new construc- 
tion to Queenstown with only two locks, thus 
doing away with the twenty-five locks of the 
Welland Canal. Lake Ontario and the St. 
Lawrence River will be then used and a canal 
built, forty miles long, from Lake Francis in 
the. St. Lawrence River to Lake Champlain. 
Thence a canal twenty-five miles long will be 
constructed to the Hudson River, and so to 
the sea. - It is planned to have but five locks 
in the entire distance. | 


East River Bridge ckwell’s Island Bridge 
to a Philadelphia bidder involved nearly 35,000 
tons, the largest contract ever let for such work. 
The new East River Bridge, which will give 
the Long Island Railway an entrance intp 
New York City, will have accommodation for 
four railway tracks, besides carriageways and 
walks. Its superstructure will consist of can- 
tilever trusses. 


Of the hay-producing States New York 

Hay stands at the head. Its hay crop has. 

an average annual value of more than 

fifty million dollars. In 1870 the hay yield of 

the United States was 24,500,000 tons; in 1880: 

nearly 32,000,000 tons. It is now double the 

latter amount. Canada is our strong competi- 
tor in the hay market. 


No matter how much wonder 

Sky-Scrapers may be excited by the way in 
which the steel skeletons for 

our modern sky-scraper buildings are put to-- 
gether, no matter how many feats of engineer-. 
ing may be represented by the deep founda- 
tion, the distribution of weights and floor 
spaces, the problems of light and ventilation 


and heat, there is emphatically something to 
be said from the artistic and from the hygienic. 
standpoint against these structures. As to- 


the first, one need only regard Paris and then 
New York to see in the first a city of fine 


streets and buildings rising to a proper height, 


forming an agreeable sky-line, and in the next 
place a city whose streets are many of them. 
already cafions, and whose buildings seem 


more like towers than like massive structures... 
As to the point of health, however, it is patent. 


to every one that, however delightful the light 
and air may be in the upper stories, the very 
height of these edifices shuts out the sunlight: 
from the lower stories of many buildings 


in our narrow streets. In those darkened 


stories and streets many germs of disease will 


increase and multiply which the sunlight would . 


have quickly killed. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


27 April, 1895 


Office, Company's. 
Building 


CHEQUES 


OF THE CHEQUE BANK, 
LONDON. 
FOR TRAVELLERS, 


FOR REMITTANCES, 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
CIRCULAR ON APPLICATION. 
FRED W. PERRY, Gen’l Agent. 
2 WALL ST., N.Y. 


Circular Issued in Pounds Sterling on 

Baring Brothers & Co., Ltd., 

Letters for use in Europe and the East and 

in Dollars on ourselves-for-use.in 

of United States, Mexicoand the West 

Indies, against deposit of. Cash, 

dit Prime Securities or Satisfactory 

Cre s Guarantee. 

‘BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 

15 Wall Street, New York. 
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Good Bonds are 


road bonds, and shall be pleased to send you a list of 


SELECTED 


the best and safest securities in which to 
invest. We deal in the best asi and rail- 


U. S. BONDS A SPECIALTY. 


SECURITIES 
if you desire to invest any money at from 3 to 5 per cent. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


ston 
421 poet St., Phila. 


THE BOND RECORD 


The most complete and reliable monthly journal for the information and guidance 
of investors, officers of financial institutions, and executors and administrators of 
estates, published. Its tables include sales and quotations of all stocks and bonds 
listed on the Exchanges of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

$1.00 per year ; sample copy, five cents. 


THE BOND RECORD PUBLISHING CO., 24 Nassau St., N. Y. 


New York Guaranty 
Indemnity 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = $1,500,000 


1S A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 

Is a legal Bepository, of trust funds. 
Trustee, Transfer Agent, or Registrar for 
i=: as Eaecutee. Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
of Esta 

ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 

WALTER G. OAKMAN 
ADRIAN ad Vice 


a 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MUR 

J. NELSON BORLAND, "haciat. Trees. and Sec. 

DIRECTORS 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, J 

George F. Baker, Augustus D. 2 uilfiard 

George S. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, ichard A. ay. 

Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 

Robert Goelet Alexander 

G. G. oven,” Henry H. Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, feay W. Smith 

R. Somers Hayes, cK. Twombl y 

Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 


William C. Whitney. 


\ 


Money Will 
Double Itself 


in less than Io years at 
7%. At 4% it will take 
18. Can you afford to 
lose 8 years ? 
Our pamphlet is free, 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort. 
6 (4) ga s, State, County, City, and School Warrants 
Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 
7% prompt interest payments. st references. 
O Correspondence solicited. 
8% JOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
Seattle, Washington 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


The difference between 


Sterling Silver | niaid 


and Sectional Plate is this:— 
One has silver zzdaid in the 
back of the bowl and handle. 


Sectional plate has an extra 
deposit of silver put on these 


points. 


50% more silver on the 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 
brand than on other brands of 
Standard plate. 

Trade Mark, 
HOLMES & EDWARDS XIV. 

THE DELSARTE is made 

of Fxtra Sectional plate. 


Price for six Tea Spoons $1.6s. 
For sale by your Jeweler. 


THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Salesrooms.2 Maiden Lane (second door from 
Broadway). N.-Y. A complete line of Solid 
Silver Nevstelas and Plate to be seen, 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 
School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 
every facility for care, education, and training, with tne 
advantages of ofa country ‘home. 
Med. Supt., formerly —— 
Are for Feeble-Minded, London 
M. LILA KINDRED, 


AIRFIELD ACADEMY for Bo 
, Conn.—Combines thorough menta d physical 
training with the comforts of a genuine home. 
FRANCIS H. BRI ER, A.M., Principal. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early application for sept. 26 is r requested. ipal. 
nci 


HAVEN, Conn., 56 Ave.— 

s School for Cy. on the most beautiful avenue 

of —* “ ‘City of Elm ers superiur advantages in 

Finishing cour:e of and in College preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principal 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Thorough work in English branches, tate , 
and French. College preparatory. ] the comforts of 
home. Apply to Box 125. Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
Amherst. Reopens 19th, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley 
Miss VryLING WILDER BurruM, A.B., Principal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNEUT, Dean. 


The Cambridge School 


For Young Ladies, 


Cambridge, Mass. Comforts of Home. Small classes 


A great variety of Courses. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 


LOWELL 
Rogers Hall School for Girls 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough .prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certificate to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern langu , art, and negaaam 

Number of house to twenty. 

Address Mrs. E NDERHILL, Principal. 


New Jersey 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages of New York. Home 
comforts for upils. Principal, Miss Watts. 
late of The Cambridge heel. The Summit School Co 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


Ohio 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and bast known in U. S. 
Established 185s. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


‘The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St.. New York 
Spe students admitted. 


Oun10, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


res for all colleges open to women. 
erm begins September 2s. 


Pennsylvania 


Brom.’ Miss Baldwin’s Col 


School for Girls, reopens 
Certificate to Smith and Wellesley. five’ 
ears, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr 
llege from this somos. Diploma given in both Gen- 
eral and College-P arate courses. For circulars, 
etc., address Miss Fl L REN E BALDWIN, Principai. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 38th year, Academ- 

and college. courses. For ad- 
dress HEODORA B. RICHARDS, Pri 

Miss SARA Louise TRACY, A.M.., 


oe and Day School 
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4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


K 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Bits of Fun 


The most cautious man we ever knew was 
the one who was afraid to buy a lead-pencil 
for fear the lead wouldn't reach right through 
it.— Syracuse Post. 

Mrs. Smith—I declare! This leg of mut- 
ton has shrunk away almosttonothing. Willie 
Smith—Perhaps, mamma, it came off the same 
sheep as my flannels did.— Pearson’s Weekly. 

Barber—W ould you like a bottle of our hair- 
restorer? Customer—No, thank you; I pre- 
fer to remain bald-headed. Barber—Then our 
hair-restorer is just the thing you want, sir.— 
Chicago Mail. 


“T had a long argument with Jinx this’ 


morning,” said the controversial man, “and I 
convinced him.” “So he told me.” “Ha! 
He acknowledged it to you, did he?” “Yes. 
He said he’d rather be convinced than talked 
to death, any day.”— Washington Star. 


This is the season of the year when the 
young man who is going to graduate from col- 
lege this summer begins to wonder how many 
$5,000 positions will be offered to him the first 
month after he acquires his degree. He will 
know all about it before August 1.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 

A teacher requested each of her class of 
small boys to bring in three items of informa- 
tion about the river Tay that they could prove 
to be facts, and received from a bright seven- 
year-old the following: “I have lived near it, 
I have sailed over it, I have fallen into it.”— 
The People’s Journal. 


“The first thing you want to git into your 
‘head as soon as the swelling has gone down,” 
said the bald-headed philosopher to the newly 
elected young man, “is that your election 
didn’t happen so much from a desire of the 
people to get you in as from a desire to get 
the other fellow out.”—Judianapolis Fournal. 


A Prussian officer quartered in Alsace one 
day visited a chapel in the outskirts of the town. 
Greatly surprised at seeing a silver mouse 
among the votive offerings, he demanded an 
explanation from an “ intelligent ” native who 
was showing him round. “An entire quarter 
of the town,” the Alsatian proceeded to relate, 
“was once infested by an army of mice, which 
constituted a veritable plague. Then a kind- 
hearted lady took it into her head to get a 
silver mouse made and to present it to the 
Virgin. A week afterward all the mice had 
disappeared.” The officer burst out laughing 
and exclaimed: “ What! are the people in 
this country so stupid as to believe such 
things?” “Oh, no,” promptly responded the 
Alsatian, “for if we did we should long since 
have offered the Virgin a silver Prussian.” — 
Le Petit Parisian. 


Recalled Stormy Times 
*“* Well, that looks natural,’’ said the old soldier. 
looking at a can of condensed milk on the breakfast- 
table in place of ordinary milk that tailed on account 
of the storm. “It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
we used during the war.” 


UTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 
” New York. 
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“NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


You desir to be Stylish 
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Interline the Puffed 
Sleeves and Skirts of 
your Spring and Summer 
Costumes with 


IBR 


weights 
and your 
desire will be 


6 @HAMOIS 


Puffed Sleeves and Skirts will not 
lose their shape if lined with Fibre 
Chamois—unaffected by dampness— $ 
endorsed by all leading modistes. 

Lining Counter— Leading Dry Goods Stores. $ 


DIGESTIVE 


organs become impaired from various causes, like 
delicate machinery. Don’t tamper with dyspepsia. 
Cure it, and cure it quick. 


Weart’s 
Dyspepsia Compound 


offers an immediate and permanent cure. Price, 25 
and So cents per bottle, postpaid. 

OUR GUARANTEE is strictly adhered to. Three 
bottles, or thirty days’ treatment, costing $1.50, is 
guaranteed to cure dyspepsia in any form, or money 
promptly refunded. Booklet sent free. 

WEART & CO., 1012 Walnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Comes 
in three 


BensaceM, N. C., April 1st, 189s. 
Messrs. WEART & Co.: Gentlemen—l\am constrained 
to drop you a few lines to herald the good news to you 
that aor Dyspepsia Compound has done more good in 
five than all the medicine I ever bought, combined. 
I would not, give one bottle of it, if I could not get 
another, for its weight in gold. is is or * great 
deal, but I know what it 7 done for me, and what it has 

been worth to me. With best wishes, 
S. P. SEAWELL, Postmaster, Bensalem, N. C. 


lars address H. H. B. ANGEL 
| York. - 


ARNUMeBAILEY 


GREATEST SHOW 
ON EARTH 

Madison Sq. Garden, N. Y. . 

daily at 2 and 


24 ELEPHANTS 
2 MENAGERIES 
ETHNOLOGICAL CONGRESS OF 


Grand Water Carnival. 
_3 Circus Rings, 2 Olympian 
Stages, Race Track, 

Admission, 25¢., soc., 75c., & 
1.00. x ts. $2.00 each 
_— under 9 years, half 
ce. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A college now 

connected with Harvard University, who has twice been 

abroad, traveling in England, Scotland, and on the Con- 

tinent, wishes to act during the coming summer as com- 

panion and tutor to a boy visitin preps. Reference by 

permission to Editor-in-chief of The Outlook. Address 
. A. V., No. 8,345, care The Outlook. 


HOME FOR AN INVALID OR ELDERLY 
PERSON.—An experienced nurse, having an attractive 

ome half an hour from New York, desires to receive an 
invalid or elderly person. Best references from first 
physicians and families of New York. Mrs. N., No. 
8,513, care The Outlook. 


A HARVARD SENIOR desires an engagement 
as tutor for the summer months. Is a graduate of St. 
Paul’s School, Garden City, and competent to prepare 
students for entrance examinations at Harvard. Refers | 
to the Dean of Harvard College, and to the Rev. Dr. 
TATLOCK, Stamford, Conn., who will answer personal 
inquiries. 

AN UNDERGRADUATE of Bryn Mawr Colle 
desires a position for the summer months. She would 
oversee children, tutor any one preparing for one or 
travel as companion or governess. Unexceptionable ref- 
erences. Address PEMBROKE, East Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


FRENCH TEACHER desires situation as gov- 
erness or companion for the summer vacation. rman, 
music, and thorough instruction in French, Good home 
preferred to parge salary. Exceptional references. Ad- — 
dress Mile. H. C., No. $.465, care The Outlook. 


WANTED-—An experienced primary teacher for six 
little children in the country. from May 1 to Nov. 1. e 
should understand kindergarten methods and be able to 
teach German. Particulars upon application. Address 
P. S. M., No. 8,448, care The Outlook. 


TO PARENTS OF BOYS.—I wish to take charge 
of a few boys during July and August at my summer 
residence in the Adirondack Mts. Instruction if desired. 

artin Bahler, Prin. Boys’ School at East Orange, N. J 
Address, Summit, N. J. 


COMPLETELY but simply furnished city house 
for rent during summer. Unusually pleasant and cool. 
Twelve rooms, two bath-rooms. and butler’s pantry. Rent 
$166. Address FILLMORE MOORE, M.D., 128 West 
4sth St., New York. 


ADDRESS MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris, France, if desiring. at mod2rate. prices, 
Fo board in excellent location, very near Arc de 

—— and Bois de Boulogne. American references. 
Write for circulars. 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady who is a college grad- 
uate and has taught five years, desires a position as tutor 
in a family, especially if going abroad. Address No. 
8,515, care The Outlook. 


A SUBURBAN HOME can be sont, obtained. 
For particu- 
, 354 Fourth Ave... New 


I obtained one and am now peiping others. 
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Sailing on to Heaven 


The Rev. John Rhey Thompson, of the 
Washington Square Methodist Church, New 
York, says that certain people remind him of 
the men who get up at church prayer-meetings 
and make louder professions than any one 
else. “ When you’ve been a Methodist preacher 
as long as I have,” he says, “ you will know 
enough to steer shyof them.” At the Lincoln 
Club dinner in Jersey City recently, says an 
exchange, Mr. Thompson told the following 
story by way of warning to any of the class 
who might be present: 

“One night, at one of the prayer-meetings, 
a good brother got up and said: ‘ Well, breth- 
ren and sisters, to me the sky is clear, the 
ocean is smooth, and a gentle ‘Shot is blow- 
ing. I never was so happy before in my life, 


and I feel that Iam going to heaven at the 


rate of six knots an hour.’ Then he sat down, 
amid a chorus of amens. There was silence 
for a moment, and another good brother got 
up and said: ‘I feel like shouting glory all the 
time. To me the sky is clear, too, and the 
seais smooth. A stift breeze is blowing, and 
I am going to heaven at the rate of ten knots 
an hour.’ Then he sat down, amid amens. 
Another brother got up and said: * Heaven 


_ be praised, brethren! The sky is opening to 


me, and the way is clear. Many ships are in 
sight, but there is a clear passage for me. A 
gale is blowing, and I am sailing to heaven at 
the rate of fifteen knots an hour.’ He sat 
down, and there were more amens. Then a 
fourth brother got up and said: ‘ The breth- 
ren who have spoken are going fast, but I 
feel as though I was going even faster. The 
sky is ali clear, the sun is shining, and the 
waters are not ruffled, yet a cyclone of glory 
is blowing me on to heaven at the rate of 
twenty knots an hour.’ The amens could be 
heard a block away. Then followed dead 
silence. Finally a little old woman who had 
been sitting quietly in a corner got up and 
said: ‘ Well, brethren, I don’t want to discour- 
age you; I’m glad you're getting along so 
fast. As for me, I’ve had my troubles and my 
trials, I’ve had my good times and my bad 
times, my joys and sorrows, and I’m not all 
through with them yet. I’mon the right path, 
though, and the Lord has got my hand. A 
good many people ain’t traveling my way. I 
may not be going as fast as some of you are, 
but I feel that I’m getting there. Before I sit 
down, though, I want to tell these brothers 
who are getting along so fast that if they don’t 
look out they’ll bust their b’ilers and won’t get 
there at all.’. Strange to say,” continued Mr. 
Thompson, as his audience roared with laugh- 


ter, “there wasn’t an amen when the old lady 


sat down.” 


For Coughs, Asthma. and Throat Disorders, 
use “* Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” Sold only in 
boxes. Avoid\imitations. 


CHURCH ORGANS-Thbe Lyon 
allies | & Healy Church Organs 
resent remarkable value. 
Prices from $300 for a good 
instrument of fine tone, suit- 
able for a small church, 
ward. For $975 an instru- 
ment of great power, contain- 
ing 609 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, Dest stop- 
measurements 
adopted by the Cnibage of Organists, London, 
eng Indorsed leading organists everywhere, 
Fully guaranteed for five years. Sketches, speci 
fications and prices promptly furnished on appli- 
i yments may be arranged. 


cation. Time pa 
LYON & HEALY. 36 E. Adams St., CHICAGO ~ 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 


+ NICKEL PLATED 


Always Cold 


even ifleft in 111. 


We will not be responsible 
for bad results from inferior goods. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS. - - - Troy. N. Ye 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
_ Samples worth double the money 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CuU.. Jersev City, N. J 


The Outlook’ s Prize Competition 


HE OUTLOOK offers three prizes, of $50, $30, and 
| $20, respectively, for the best specimens of Amateur 
Photography on subjects relating to out-of-door life, 
pastime, travel, and recreation. The contestants are 
to be amateurs—namely, those who do not make a regular busi- 
ness, for profit, of photography—and must be, at the time speci- 
mens are submitted, subscribers to The Outlook or members of 
the immediate families of subscribers. Only one prize will be 
awarded to one person. Each contestant is at liberty to send as 
many pictures as he chooses. Choice of subject as well as tech- 
nical excellence wil] be considered in the award. The photographs 
need not be newly taken for the purpose, but should not have 
been preViously entered in prize competitions. The entire work 
—choice of subject, negative, finishing, etc—must be done by 
the competitor himself. President R. A. B. Dayton, of the So- 
ciety of Amateur Photographers of New York; Mr. Edward L. 
Wilson, editor of ‘ Wilson’s Photographic Magazine;” and Mr. 
W. W. Ellsworth, of “ The Century,” have kindly consented to 
act as a Committee of Award. Photographs should be in the 
hands of the editors on or before April 30. The photographs win- 
ning the three prizes will be reproduced in the annual Recreation 
Number of The Outlook (June 8), and the right is reserved also 
to reproduce in that number such others of the pictures submit- 
ted as may be chosen for that purpose. Photographs submitted 
for competition should be sent, under seal, with the full name 
and address of the maker on separate sheet of paper, to the 
Editors of The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, New York. Those 
received in this office up to 6 p.m.on April 30 will be eligible 
for the prizes. | 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


in Chronic Dyspepsia and Stone of the Bladder. 


> A Person who Lived for Years on Tea and Crackers Eats Bacon, 
Cabbage and Turnips. 


») Case of Mr. James Covington, Halifax County, Va. Statement by himself, endorsed ¢ 
) by Dr. JOHN C. COLEMAN, & Retired Surgeon of the U.S. Navy, Scottsburg, Va. 
- “For a number of years I was the victim of a most distressing form of Dyspep- 
y sia, unable to eat meat or vegetables, and lived entirely upon tea and crackers, ¥ 
§ bread and milk, and other similar articles. I was subject to mausea and ¥ 
y vomiting after eating, and occasionally discharged from an empty stomach ay 
» yellow fluid. With my general health already greatly enfeebled, I was about two ¥ 
® years ago attacked with a Calculous Affection of the Bladder. There were, 
» frequent severe paroxysms, and I was rarely free from suffering, which necessitated 
x a resort to morphia for relief. This complication of maladies reduced me to such % 
» a condition that I had despaired of relief from any source, when six months ago, * 
x acting upon the suggéstion of a which ’ 
* neighbor, Icommenced the use of sOO 
® so far alleviated my sufferings that I was able to dispense with the use of morphia, % 
and there was a continued and gradual improvement until, at the expiration of % 
; 7 some eight weeks, I had an attack of great severity, from which I was relieved 
m by the passage ofa Calculous, followed at short intervals by three other attacks, “ 
x each resulting in a similar manner, the ge of mee engin which proved to x 
~ be the termination of this trouble. Not less remarkable an nay wee the 4 
x action of the water in my painfal and long-standing Stomach disorder, x 
x which it entirely relieved, restoring perfect digestion. I now eat with 
impunity Bacon, Cabbage and Turnips, and whatever else I fancy, and am in 
K vigorous general health, atiending actively to my business affairs.” 
» Dr. John C. Coleman, Surgeon (retired) U. S. Navy, Scottsburg, Va. 
x “Tam not a Practicing Physician, and was not the attending Physician of Mr. 
& Covington, but as a neighbor I knew of 
his condition, and saggested the use of 
in his case, with the remarkable results above stated.”’ 
This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon 
bottles $5.00 f£.0.b. atthe Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 
THOMAS F.. GOODE, Proprietor, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. ¢€ 
Spring open for guests from June 15th to Octover 1st. 
SHAME.” 


TWO-CENT stamp will carry this 
hd. anh. RE FOR A paper to your friend in any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, 


after you have read it and written your name 
in the corner. 


+ 


‘¢A HANDFUL OF DIRT 
MAY BE A HOUSEFUL OF 


SE FAIL 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 
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